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{ The Famous Bottled Beers 


of the Great 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N, St. Louis, U.S. A. 


The Original Budweiser, 


ai Anheuser-Busch Export Pale, 


Exquisite “American Pilsener,” 


Black and Tan, 


3 — AY The Faust, 
~ po Anheuser Standard, 


Pale Lager, 


are obtainable on all Pullman and Wagner Dining and 
Buffet Cars, Ocean and Lake Steamers, at all First-Class 
Hotels, Finest Clubs and Cafes, and in all the best 
Used by the U.S. Army and Navy. 


families. 


NallNutec. uliune —the strengthening food-drink, 


for ill or well, is prepared by the Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Ass’n. 
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wnROYAL BLUE SERVICE.” 


WASHINGTON, 
BALTIMORE, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. 


ST. LOUIS, 
CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, 
COLUMBUS, 
PITTSBURG, 


BEST LINE BETWEEN THE 


East and West. 


Luxurious Vestibuled it Palatial Ladies’ Coaches. 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping and Observation Cars, 
B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Served a la carte at Popular Prices. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables or Sleeping Car iacabiactiale on avy Ticket Agent or address 
G. B. WARFEL, 0. P. McCARTY, 


Asst Gen’! Pass’r Agt., St. Louis, Mo. General Pass’r Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
BESESSESTESSESEESS 


—— 





CHARLES W. MARTIN 


‘American Cent and Awning Zo., 


314 CHESTNUT ST. 
BELL, MAIN 279 M. 


BEAVER LINE. 


KINLOCH A 587, 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS | ~ 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and | 
All Kuropean Points | 
lowest Rates and Bes st Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





Stylish Side-Walk Canopies, White Duck 
Carpet Covers. Reasonable Prices. 
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BUTTERFLIES 


Awarded a Gold Medal at 


Paris Exposition... . 


On Exhibition During January 


ee.) arr ar 


Noonan & Kocian’s, 


617 Locust Street. 
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* GATES’ TOURS 


N 

$ To All Points of Historical and 
Y 

: Natural Interest in 


The Republic of Mexico, 
The Grand Canon of Arizona, 
California and Colorado. 


WOOIOOOIOKE 


Personally Conducted Tours, under the Management of 
Mr. Chas. H. Gates. Special Train Service via the 
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2, 


YY 
NA 


MORO OOK OK OK 
MIORIRIORNOROKIOK 


Leaving Union Station at 8:50 P. M., 


FEBRUARY 6th and FEBRUARY 20th. 


For Rates and Full Descriptive Matter, apply at 


TICKET OFFICE, 101 NORTH BROADWAY. 
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THE ACTOR. 


fiction is that of the hero in Jules Claretie’s novel, 


Pr véction ie the finest presentation of the actor in 
that novel 


“Brichanteau, Actor.” A review of 
forms the subject matter of the January issue of the 
MIRROR PAMPHLETS now in press. Those devotees of 
the drama who are interested in the actor as a species or 
as a type will find in the review of the Frenchman’s novel, 
and, of course, in the novel itself, a great delight. 
we ee Ue 
POLITICS AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Gallagher, recently editor of the Modern Miller, 

has written, apropos the return of Shelby M. Cul- 
lom to the United States Senate, an article entitled “Poli- 
tics and Transportation.” Mr. Gallagher knows whereof 
he writes, having been identified conspicuously with move- 
ments for just freights and having had considerable experi- 
His views will be 


RF next week’s issue of the MIRROR, Mr. Augustine 


ence with politicians on that subject. 
read with interest by every one. 
ett et 
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_ REFLECTIONS. 
The New Man 
ND so, after all, Harry Lehr is not to live in the 
A same house with the elderly Mrs. Astor, to whom 
he is private secretary. He has taken his traps to 
Sherry’s. New York breathes easier. 
politan journals have stopped issuing extras on the subject 


The great metro- 
with letters a foot high, in red ink, for headlines. Society 
has recovered its breath and is perfuming that breath with 
rivers of the champagne for which Harry Lehr is the 
“drummer.” But Lehr is still private secretary to the 
dowager, and is viewed as being fully as dangerous an in- 
stitution as the type-writer girl in the business man’s office. 
Mrs. Astor has set the fashion, and with handsome and 
witty young men acting as amanuenses for ladies young and 
old, widowed, married and single, there are endless possi- 
bilities of—well, of scandal or romance, as you may prefer. 
The male private secretary to the woman of the 400 will be 
in a position to provide more sensations than ever did the 
coachman in the old days. And yet how glorious is this in- 
cident in one aspect—that of illustrating the illimitableness 
of opportunity in this great country. Harry Lehr, with 
nothing but nerve and dainty manners, conquers and com- 
pels the attention and concern of the most gorgeous, if the 
most parvenu, aristocracy of the world. The whereabouts 
of his trunk is a matter great enough to eclipse in interest 
the war in Africa or the Philippines, the fate of a treaty 
between the two great branches of Anglo-Saxondom, the 
marriage of a juvenile millionaire, the election to the 
Senate of two such spotless statesmen as Quay, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Clark, of Montana, the passing from public life 
of such a figure as Chandler, of New Hampshire, the un- 
raveling of the international puzzle in China, the solemn 
utterances, on National affairs of ex-Presidents Harrison and 
Cleveland. 
as one of a party in Baltimore that watched a bibulous belle 


A youth whose first leap into recognition was 


wade through a fountain basin at ever-so-much-o’clock in 
the morning is the leading figure in a society whose wealth 
would have stunned the imagination of Rome at the topmost 
of its power and glory. A “capper” for a wine-house is the 
superior in attraction of men who gamble for millions with 
of families for mere 


institutions supporting thousands 


“markers” in the game. A youth whose ways are the ways 
of the last resort of frivoling is of more importance to the 
elite of New York than the existence there of William Dean 
Howells or Mark Twain. The person who would not have 
been allowed to come within forty feet of a member of the 
smart set inthe time of Ward McAllister’s regnant auto- 
cracy now dominates that smart set, and threatens, or is sup- 
posed to threaten, a monopoly of the heart of the set’s an- 
tique female leader. Beau Brummell, Beau Nash and Count 
D’Orsay never were quite so supreme. They never dared 
to pose for their portraits in female attire, and in their day 
there were no hundred newspapers to publish that portrait 
throughout a mighty continent filled with the most intelli- 
gent and progressive people on the globe. Once ’twas a 
thing to tell our boys that they might be, some day, Presi- 
dent of the United States. 
such a future of torture, belittlement and abuse for any 


youth in the humblest home in the land. 


Now we do not dare prophesy 


Nay, nay! We 
tell them, to stir up ambition, to fill them with hunger for 
fame, that some time they may be private secretary to a 
rich old lady, and may, if they be but wise, win her heart, 
and enjoy that delicious ease of mind which, Benjamin 
Franklin asserted, always comes upon the young man who 
marries an elderly female. Washington, Jefferson, Hamil- 
ton, Webster, Clay, are ideals no more. 
sied enough distinction if it be proclaimed that, some day, 
he will be a Lehr. 


A boy is prophe- 


Who shall say we are not progressing 


in the refinement of our ideals concerning the fit employ 


ment of the capacities of ourmen? Who shall say we are 
not marching steadily to that point of civilization at which 
the art of living becomes a decorously pursued method of 
frittering away time in the endeavor of men to attain the 
mental and emotional conditions of femininity and of women 
to seize the sloughed-off virility of the aforesaid hermaph- 
rodite parasites. Mr. Lehr is a symptom of the spread 
of the “culture” that is tosupplant all our former conditions. 
Mr. Lehr is a Success in the eyes of the Leaders of Society. 
All we need, now, is a Catullus adequately to sing this type 


of the New Man. 
st St 


G. C. on War 
Mr. GROVER CLEVELAND, in a public speech, has ex- 
pressed his horror of war, and the papers give the utterance 
three quarters of acolumn. Mr. Cleveland’s dislike of 
Didn’t he send a substitute to fight for 
He did. 
Grover, therefore, should not chirrup on this subject of 


war is well-known. 
his country, somewhere between 1861 and 1865? 


of war. 
wet 
“The Commoner” 

THE slangwhanging gentleman, who, at Chicago, in July 
1896, euchred Mr. Richard Parks Bland out of a Presiden- 
tial nomination, by means of a confidence spiel culminating 
in a brummagem metaphor, has ghoulishly robbed the same 
victim, now dead, of a title of affection, ratified by the 
people, for use as the title of his newspaper, to appear this 
week. Mr. William Vincent Byars, of this city, an occa- 
sional but always delightful contributor to the MIRROR, 
wrote a history of the life and times of Mr. Bland, and, 
having in mind the simple, rugged, earnest qualities char- 
acteristic alike of the subject of his biography and the men 
whose lives make up the common virtues of the Nation as 
a whole, called the eminent Missourian, and entitled his book, 
“An American Commoner.” The gentleman of the revival- 
ist-actor type, who twice ran for the office to which he 
would have made the works and hopes of Bland a stepping- 
stone, contributed an introduction of vacuous eulogy to the 
And what 
are temptations for, if not to be succumbed to? “How use 
doth breed a habit in a man!” Bland had borne with meek 


grace his despoiling of an honor that he had fairly won. 


book in question. Here was the temptation. 


He made little or no protest against being robbed of a nom- 
ination for the Presidency. If he had been so gentle 
living, why, certainly, he could only be the more disinclined 
to resent appropriation of still more of his honor now that 
he was dead. It is not difficult, one imagines, to take to 
grave-robbing, if one has completely exhausted the possibil- 
ities of forceful or wily expropriation from the quick. If 
one could usurp Bland’s place as a standard bearer, why not 
seize the title under which Bland’s memory had been 
lovingly perpetuated in the story of the great movement that 
the introductionist had evaporated into a highfalutin, 
sonorous, opalescent, but foggy and evanescent, phraseology? 
Of all Bland had been and 
done the writer of the introduction had most signally 
profited. Why should 


not Bland still further minister unto this Perkin Warbeck of 


“An American Commoner!” 
Bland had been his forerunner. 
politics, this usurper of his fame, to keep the political 


the work of the 
And so the man who filched 


changeling still the beneficiary of 
displaced prophet leader? 
with a phrase Bland’s mantle of leadership, calmly and 
coolly filches from Bland’s biography the title for the news- 
paper which is to propagate the economic views in best 
accord with such plagiarism—to use no harsher word. 
Bland was “An American Commoner.” The paper to be 
devoted to a continuous strengthening of the successful 
pretender to Bland’s rightful distinction is to be called the 


Commoner. It is the personal opinion of the editor of the 
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MIRROR that the word “Commoner” applied to Bland was a 

There are no commoners in this country, having 
: ee 

neither king, lords nor commons, still the 


convey the Bland idea that the country was drifting back- 
three 


misnomer. 


but word does 


the body politic into “the 


Bland-Byars standpoint may be 


to a division of 
the 


ward 


’ 


estates,” and from 


easily defensible, but the Commoner is not a good name for 
a paper when it is a literary plargiarism, deliberately, con- 
sciously cerebrated for the perpetuation and propagation of 
political principles plagiarized from the original bearer of 


the distinguishing appellation. In Bland’s mental trap- 
pings the Nebraskan slangwhanger stalked the land for 
four years and they gave him a deceiving distinction that 
almost led him tothe White House. Now, every week the 
mummer will appeal, still under the spell of 
ory, for continuing support of the appellan’s vast pretense. 
Bland was robbed to give this man exalted position as a 


Bland’s memory is robbed of an affectionate 


land’s mem- 


politician. 
title to help this man escape the suspicion of “living with- 
out visible means of support.” The “Commoner,” Bland’s 
title, will be used to attach the more firmly upon its appro- 
priator the credit for whatever of glory there may appertain 
to or inhere in the Bland idea in American politics. The 
player’s heart hid in the lion’s hide! Randal Leslie again 
masquerading in the mental equipment of John Burley—if 
you remember such an unpopulistic thing as “My Novel,” 
Every dollar that is 
the 


or any novel by a man like Bulwer! 
subscribed for the Commoner should go 
Oh the irony of it! 
J 
No Fifteenth Amendment 
Don’t talk too glibly about the Constitution of the 
You will 


rightly to 


estate of Bland. 


United States without knowing anything about it. 
hear orators and see writers talking of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. Call them down at once. There is no such thing. 
The “discovery” that there is no Fifteenth Amendment has 
been made by the Philadelphia Record. If one opens a 
copy of the Constitution, says the Record, he finds that there 
are fourteen amendments. The body of the constitution 
consists of seven articles, all but twoof which (the fifth and 
seventh) are divided into sections, of which the greater 
number are sub-divided into clauses. Each of the amend- 
ments is a single, undivided article, except the last three, 
whereof the first in order is divided into three sections, the 
second into two sections, and the third into five. These 
several articles, sections and clauses are all duly numbered. 
Yet intelligent writers and speakers are continually referring 
to what they call the fifteenth amendment, meaning the 
second section of the fourteenth amendment. They might, 
with equal propriety, refer to the sixteenth, the seventeenth 
or the eighteenth amendment, meaning the third, fourth or 
fifth section of the fourteenth amendment. By this method 
of reckoning the number of the amendments, instead of 
fourteen, would be twenty, to the confusion of the notation 
of the whole framework of the Constitution. The “dis- 
covery” made by the Philadelphia paper has excited so 
much comment that it suggests the advisability of making 
the Constitution a subject of early study in the Public 
Schools. A school teacher once told the writer of this 
paragraph that eight men out of ten couldn’t tell off-hand 
whether a quotation from the Declaration of Independence 
was from the Constitution, or vice versa. The people should 
know the Constitution superficially, at least, now that the 
document and its meanings are so much under discussion. 
It is absurd, though not altogether contrary to human 
nature, that so many people violently discussing the Con- 
stitution know nothing whatever about it. 
a st 
The Salt Cure Fake 

SEVERAL readers have written the MIRROR, asking why, 
as “a paper reflecting the interests of thinking people,” it 
The answer is, 


the salt cure. 


commented upon 


has not 
that the salt cure is a fake, as it is put forward in the 


papers. There is just enough of truth inthe stories printed 


to make the fake more dangerous. 
solution has been practiced in this city for many years. 


Every one whois acquainted with medicine or medical men, 


The injection of saline 


The Mirror 


knows the thing is hundreds of years old. The thing 


is-so ancient that its exploitation now is ridiculous. Any 
student of history will find what the surgical papers say to 
be true, that this “new” discovery is at least 245 years old, 
for Sir C. Wren practiced it successfully as early as 1656; 
Sir Spencer Wells and Sir Walter Richardson used it ex- 
tensively for cholera in London in 1848 and 1849, while 
the experiments on dogs, reported from Chicago,are identical 
with Richardson’s experiments of twenty years agoin Lon- 
don. It is, said, moreover, by archzologists that there is rea- 
son to believe the most ancient Egyptians knew the remedy. 
The injection of a salt solution is certainly an effective 
remedy and has been used regularly in hospitals of the world 
for many years, but the salt in the solution has neither 
nourishing nor stimulating effect. An eminent medical au- 
thority explains the action of the solution, in plain language, 
as follows: When a person loses beyond a certain proportion 
of blood the veins collapse and little or no blood passes to 
the heart, which stops beating. The veins simply need 
more fluid. Two thousand years ago it was discovered 
that the blood of animals was sometimes efficacious, but 
Pure water was tried, but it was found 
the 


paralyzing the muscles. 


often dangerous. 


blood remaining in the veins, 
As 


contains considerable sodium chloride, or common salt, 


that this injured 
it was known that the blood 


Libavius experimented therewith in 1615. The mixture 
now used by British doctors is: Chloride of sodium, 1 
drachm: chloride of potassium, 6 grains; phosphate of 
sodium, 3 grains; carbonate of sodium, 20 grains; alcohol, 
1 drachm; water, 1 pint. This is warmed to blood-heat 
and upward of half a pint is injected into a vein at the 
elbow. In a few seconds the heart becomes refilled and 
again beats. In from four to five minutes consciousness 
is recovered. In cholerathe blood thickens and ceases to 
flow. A pint or two of saline solution refluidizes it, though 
it does not always save the life. Richardson, in the case 
of a woman apparently dead, restored her six times, but 
she finally died. Salt is in no sense an elixir, but is used 
merely to prevent the extra fluid which is needed to start 
The 


importance of salt in diet is recognized by all peoples. It is 


the heart’s action from having a deleterious effect. 


known as a great factor in the bodily organism by the taste 
of perspiration. Its value is attested in such a phrase as 
“the salt of the earth” and in the important part it plays 
in superstitions about the table and in many ceremonials. 
Salt is one of the best things in the world, but that is no 
reason for making it the feature and focus of a pseudo- 
scientific “fake” to inspire false hopes and faiths in the 
unthinking multitudes, or the almost equal multitudes who 
think they think, and are most allured and bilked by such 
“frauds.” 
we Us 
The Spirit of the Cataract 

Ir the Pan American Exposition can live up to its poster 

it will be an event to be remembered not less vividly and 


The 


poster is the most beautiful production, in that line of art, 


delightfully than the Chicago Columbian Exposition. 
which this country has thus far produced. It is poetic; at 
the same time it embodies splendidly the practical idea of 
the Exposition. The Spirit of Niagara is shown gleaming 
Her 


Her raiment is woven 


in misty radiance in the vast flood that falls sheerly. 
hair floats in the descending waters. 
of the mist that rises from the shattered floods at the foot of 
the fall. 
water seems to pause ere it plunges into the abyss. Strange 


Her outstre‘ched arms mark the line at which the 


lights of heliotrope and almost imperceptible green are in 
the water. Over the cataract there arches the tenderest 
and most delicate rainbow, and, in the far background, we 
have the suggestion, in ruddily yellow splashes, of the 
steeples and chimneys and the smoke of the great town of 
which the flood is the vivifying force. The picture, bordered 
broadly in green and the green lettered in gold, makes in 
effect something most strikingly suggestive 
No 


one who looks upon such a picture will fail to feel that the 


totality of 
simultaneously of ethereality and tremendous force. 


enterprise thus heralded will combine, in a peculiarly potent 


fashion, the very things in American life that seem so 


contradictory—its strong ideality—even romanticism—and 
the practicality which sometimes has been called a sordid 
The 


strikes upon one with much of the same effect, though, 


utilitarianism. Pan-American poster referred to 
necessarily, in a minor fashion, of surprise that almost 
overpowered us when we first were smitten with the 
beauty of the Court of Honor at Chicago, in 1893. The 
poster is as distinct an achievement in art to the credit of 
the Buffalo Exposition as the finely unique seal of the in- 
stitution, consisting of two beautiful women, with drapery 
arranged flowingly to conform to the general outlines of 
North and South America, clasping hands by way of the 
The 


work as this, 


Isthmus. art note is finely sounded in such 


and it is alone an omen and 
to be that 
beautifying the commercial 
should summon the country to behold what is thus so 


We cannot 


symbol 
of success such an artistic expression, 
purpose and ennobling it, 
strongly, happily and poetically prefigured. 
have too many expositions, when they produce such things. 
We know,even though by such a “trifle” as this poster, that 
the Buffalo Exposition will be worthy. May the kind 
gods grant that art shall be still more strikingly ad- 
vanced in whatever appeal may be made to the beauty- 
loving spirit of the American people in the tone and trend 
of the commemoration of the Louisiana Purchase, in this 
city, in 1903. 
ze 
Astor and Mansfield 
AFTER reading ably ferocious articles in numerous Lon- 
don and New York society papers about the peculiarities of 
Mr. William Waldorf Astor, in his dealings with English 
society, the conclusion is that he is afflicted with something 
of the same mania that characterizes a distinguished 
Mr. Waldorf Astor went to bed leaving 
all his guests to get away as best they could from a ball to 
which he had invited them. 
noticed because the ball was given in order, as said, to re- 
the swell set of Britain . after 


American actor. 
His peculiarity was the more 


ingratiate himself with 


ordering from his house uninvited guest who 
happened to be a friend of the Prince of Wales. How 
very like Richard Mansfield! Both men, both geniuses— 


for Astor is a writer—are perpetually bored by everything— 


an 


including themselves; for which frame of mind there is 
but one thing to be said, and that is, that it prompts eccen- 
tric actions in discussion of which other people temporarily 
escape boredom. 
st st 
The Opium Devil 

IN a recent issue of the Therapeutic Gazette, of New 
York, is an article by Dr. H. M. Dawbarn, professor of 
surgery at the New York Polyclinic School and surgeon to 
the City Hospital, on the subject of “Opium Taking in 
Asiatic Countries.” The writer quotes Rudyard Kipling, 
not, of course, as a victim to any kind of a pipe other than 
the orthodox brier, of the bull-dog pattern presumably, 
filled with good cut-plug or Cavendish, but as one long 
resident in India and able to speak authoritatively on the 
subject. Professor Dawbarn spent an evening with Kip- 
ling at the Author’s Club in New York and drew him out 
in re the opium habit. The author strongly “defended the 
action of the British authorities in promoting the produc- 
tion and sale of opium and averred that it was in most in- 
stances the friend, and in certain ways the mainstay, of 
Further, Mr. Kipling 
stated that the native opium-eater rarely exceeded the 


millions there among the natives.” 


quantum suf, (in which respect he differs from the white 
opium fiend) that the moderate use of the drug strength- 
ened the user for his daily toil, was an antidote against 
malarial fevers peculiar to the climate,such as jungle fever, 
and was also used as a specific for the treatment of such 
The testimony of Sir William Moore before the 
He 
claimed that “opium enables people to do with less food 
than they would other otherwise require,” in other words, 
like tea, coffee, tobacco, etc., it is a conservator of the 
vital forces of the body. Dr. Dawbarn follows this expert 
evidence on the general effect of opium-taking by the tes- 


fevers. 
British Opium Commission, in 1893, is also quoted. 


timony of medical practitioners with regard to the use of 








the narcotic as a prophylactic. The late Dr. Alonzo Clark 
considered that opium with quinine was more effective in 
malarial fever than quinine alone. Dr. William F. Ar- 
nold, surgeon U. S. N., at New Chwang, China, during 
the Chino-Japanese War, noted the therapeutic properties 
of opium and that the Chinese themselves were well aware 
of the fact, especially in the treatment of malaria. Simi- 
lar evidence was given by Professor W. H. Thomson, when 
serving as surgeon of the army medical service in Cuba, 
and by Dr. Sydenham in England for malarial disorders. 
So the consensus of medical opinion appears to be gener- 
ally favorable to the therapeutic use of opium, while that of 
its moderate use 
stimulant is . not dele- 
No one would recommend 


all unprejudiced observers is that 


as a. narcotic or more 
terious than tobacco or alcohol. 
the use of this drug for any purpose, medicinal or stimula- 
ting—indeed, it is hardly a question whether man would 
not be as well mentally and physically, without the habitual 
use of stimulants and narcotics. But while human nature 
is as it is, men will drink and smoke and, if in moderation, 
not only without ill, but,on the contrary,often with good ef- 
fects. As regards the opium question, if anyone will 
calmly and with unprejudiced mind examine into the subject 
it will be found that the 
tional accounts of the evil effects of opium dwindle in a 
manner suggestive of a very weak cause indeed. It be- 
comes, as burly Sam Johnson describes the ghost of Cave, 
which he said he had seen, “Why, Sir, a kind of shadowy 


cited should serve 


exaggerated and _ sensa- 


thing?” The medical opinion here 
somewhat to dispel the fears and quiet the ravings of cer- 
tain extremists who think that this country’s embarkation 
upon a course of “Empire” in the East, is going to bring 
the country under the complete sway of the Opium Devil. 
Opium in China and India have not ruined Great Britain. 
sz st 
A Prophecy of Electricity 

DurING the past quarter of a century the phenomena of 
applied electrical science, the electric light, the telephone, 
the kinetoscope have followed each other with such rapidity 
that the world has ceased to wonder. Indeed it has begun 
to believe, with electrical experts, that electricity is in its 
infancy, that what has been so far accomplished is merely 
the indication of inestimably greater things to come. The 
historical number of the Electrical Review, of New York, 
issued on the 12th inst., gives, among other very interesting 
matter, a series of articles by such able writers on applied 
electrical science as Professor John Trowbridge, Thomas 
A. Edison, Judge James M. Thomas, Charles T. Child, Dr. 
Leonard Waldo and the editors. 
this resume of the progress made in the subduing of this 


It is impossible to read 


new power to the service of man, without being impressed 
with the fact that much—indeed, the lion’s share—of the 
glory for what has been done belongs to Americans. If 
Sir Humphrey Davy discovered the arc light it was Edison 
who applied it, while,: it telegraphy, if Michael Faraday 
laid the submarine cable it was Morse who first made the 
telegraph practicable. Reverting tothe marvelous develop- 
ments of the last three decades a writer in the Review 
reminds us that the telephone, which has grown to be one 
of the most important auxiliaries of business, “was first 
exhibited to the public at the Centennial Exposition in 
1876.” 
previous to the invention of the telegraph, “the application 


At the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, 
of the electric current to chemical reactions allowed the 
discovery of potassium and sodium and other metals of the 
alkaline earths.” Then, in the early thirties, the art of 


electro-plating was introduced, after which, as a 
electrotyping, which has had 
results in the cheapening of books § and 
the excellent reproduction of illustrations. But up 


to about 1874 “the applications of electricity to industry 


natural sequence, came 
wonderful 


were few and limited”—the telegraph and electroplating, 
being at that date, its only important uses. Since then 
have successively come the telephone, the electric light, the 
electric motor for stationary and railway purposes, “the arts 
of electrometallurgy and the chemical processes depending 


upon electrolysis in some form or other.” As for the 
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future of electricity, this is a theme which opens up such a 
vista of possibilities as seem, especially to the layman, “like 
the baseless fabric of a vision.” But to the reader of the 
Electrical Review editorial, entitled “The Twentieth Century,” 
the prophecy goes forth that electricity is to be the potent 
agent that shall decentralize population, by making the 
country as accessible to what are called “the amenities” as 
The members of the Fourth Estate will tremble 
because 


are cities. 
as they read that the newspaper must perish... . 
it will be slow and crude compared with electrical announc- 
ing machines in the home or the office. In those halcyon 
days of the Golden Electric Era no man need goto his 
office day after day: electrical agencies will do his business, 
probably by “pushing a button.” As for the poor down- 
trodden sons of labor (hear it, ye trades-unionists and 
walking delegates, and ye “world-betterers” and exponents 
of Sociology! )—“by reason of the distribution of power for 
all sorts and kinds of purposes our descendants will do 
physical labor only for amusement; there will_be no necessity 
for labor as we know it now.” But though the temptation 
is great freely to quote this great prophet of the first year of 
the Twentieth Century—with his promises, among other 
guerdons, of immunity from smoke, infectious disease, war 
and tumult—it is but fair instead to urge the reader to call 
for this handsome book and enjoy the happiness of this 
dazzling glimpse of the good time coming. The author’s 
concluding sentences give the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter: “Electricity began its enfranchising career with the 
car horse and the messenger boy. Is it unreasonable to 
think that another century will see included among those 
it has rescued from industrial slavery practically the whole 
of the human race and all of the brute creation?” The 
Electrical Review's holiday number is the most helpful and 
hopeful of all the recent prophecies of the amelioration fof 
man’s conditions that have been put forth by multitudinous 
presses of the land. 
ee 


The Public Welfare Fizzle 

WuHatT has become of the Public Welfare Commission 
organized and bossed by the proprietors of the daily papers? 
It has not been heard from since Councilman Wiggins in- 
troduced his Charter amendments, which embody a scheme 
of actual municipal reform, which provide for the merit 
system, for honest assessments, for facilitating public im- 
provements, for destroying combines in the House of 
Delegates and strengthening the Board of Public Improve- 
ments. The Public Welfare Commission, packed with 
privilege holders and political retainers and led by respect- 
able, intellectual duffers, couldn’t do anything for fear they 
might do something that would hurt the franchise holders 
or antagonize the Democratic and Republican machines. 
They wanted reform that wouldn’t touch any of the crying 
evils of the city. They wanted a fake reform movement in 
the class interest and consequently Messrs. Houser, Knapp 
and Frank have not even mentioned, in the Globe-Democrat, 
Republic and Star, the Wiggins Charter amendments, which 
are an honest attempt to provide the reform Messrs. Houser, 
Knapp and Frank professed most earnestly to desire. They 
dare not publish an item of news that proclaims their own 
incompetency in the Public Welfare fizzle. Why? Because 
the Wiggins amendments promise rea/ municipal reform, 
the elimination of spoils, the prevention of tax dodging. 
The Public Welfare crowd wanted bogus reform and will 
not even notice any other. The press is thus plugged to 
prevent the people knowing that a real reform is offered 
them. The papers are owned and controlled by those who 
prey on the people. The papers are in every plot to blind 
the public. And the head of the Public Welfare fake, Mr. 
C. W. Knapp, is howling for Wells, the eaucus choice for 
Mayor, on areform basis. Reform! To hell with such 
Reform! 

se 
Mrs, Nation and President Hadley 


Mrs. CARRIE NATION, of Kansas, isa fine specimen of the 
intemperate temperance reformer. She goes about smash- 
ing up saloonists’ property in Wichita, Kan. But she is a 


proper flower of Kansas civilization. Fool laws for prohi- 
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bition provoke lawless evasions of law and lawless attempts 





at enforcement of law. Mrs. Nation, however, uninten- 
tionally renders her countrymen and countrywomen good 
service, for her deeds expose the hypocritic self-righteous- 
ness of her native State and show how such hypocrisy of 
suppression of some peoples’ appetites may generate anarchic 
passions in the suppressors. Prohibition in Kansas is a 
farce and mockery. Mrs. Nation attempts to make it a 
lawless tyranny. Her case illustrates well the point made 
in the recent address of President Hadley,of Yale, when he 
said that a statute passed by a majority in the face of a 
reluctant minority does not represent the will of the people. 
It is legislation in favor of a class which happens at the 
moment to control the greater number of votes. The sys- 
tematic evasion of such laws discredits all the laws. 
Attempts to enforce such laws degenerate into blackmail 
and disorder. Prof. Hadley says well that “our experience 
in liquor legislation, in railroad control and in many other 
subjects of modern activity shows that under the present 
system public opinion counts for more than any statute.” 
Mrs. Nation certainly does not represent public opinion in 
Kansas, but neither do the people who evade the liquor 
The trouble is that both Mrs. Nation and the saloon- 


ists represent the foolish principle in politics of coercing 


laws. 


other people totheir own ideas, enforcing the laws they 
like by violating laws they don’t like, and we have two 
forms of warring lawlessness bringing all law into con- 
tempt. Public opinion must be educated to suppress, with 
equal rigor, the lawless saloonist and the lawless Prohibi- 


tionist. 
et 
Next In Science 


SCIENTISTS agree that the world is on the verge of some 
great scientific discovery that will revolutionize the world as 
completely as steam and electricity have done. In what 
domain of science the discovery will come no one can tell. 
Prof. Angelo Heilprin has written interestingly but vaguely 
on the subject, not daring to essay a prophecy. But any per- 
son who has kept fairly well informed of the progress of all 
science can perceive that the scientists, almost unconsciously, 
are looking for the great discovery to come in some such 
way as to prove the relationship, the unity, in fact, of 
psychic and physical forces. The next great revolutionizing 
discovery will almost certainly, in some way, elucidate, to 
some extent, by physical explanation, the mystery of thought. 
The drawing together of all the sciences is a convergence 
upon this great mystery which metaphysics have only the 
more mystified. It is, indeed, highly probable that out of 
the great mass of psychic charlatanry now flourishing in the 
world, investigators will finally extract some clew to the 
secret of consciousness which, asthe last reality, must, 
somehow, hold the solvent of all the other secrets of the 


the universe. Uncle Fuller. 
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VICTORIA. 


A TEMPERATE VIEW OF HER CHARACTER AND CAREER. 








HE illness of Qieen Victoria has brought forth such 
Tt a flood of “guff” in the dailies as to make it pre- 
sumptious to offer any reflections upon her career 

in any but King Cambyses’ vein. She was not a ruler 
in the strict sense of the word, though, of course, her 
womanly character has largely softened the conduct of her 
In the main, she has been dull-witted. She 


has opposed, practically, every reform inaugurated in her 


ministers. 
time. Compared with any great queen of history she is 
Her chief quality has been, aside 
She took the per- 
quisites of her place and served as figure head, and let 


a commonplace figure. 
from her virtue, her common sense. 
others rule. Great things happened and great men flour- 
ished in her reign. The Age of Victoria will be great in 
future history, but Victoria will be in the long roster of 
This is 
It must be remembered that it is 


sovereigns little more than strongly respectable. 
not disparagement at all. 
no slight thing to be dully good amid immense allurements 
in power to be brilliantly bad. The Queen’s influence has 
been all in favcr of the decencies, in favor of a regard for 


the democratic moralities. Her career has postponed the 
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day of the final doom of kings because she hid her purple 


in the drab hue of the mass, 
ment. She lived a blameless life exalting the humbler vir- 
tues. All honor to her therefor, but still we must remem- 


ber that she took her tint from her time, and public opinion 
would not have tolerated any sovereign who would have 
dared a course of conduct at variance with the gray, cool, 
hard spirit of kirk and chapel. Her deeds will make no 
purple patches in the histories to be written after a long, 
long time. No memoirs or chronicles will disclose colorful 
incidents to be made into beautiful stories and poems and 
plays. The one touch of splendor will be furnished by the 
name of Beaconsfield, who was the only man who dared to 
woo her to vast glory and made her Empress of India. 
Her devotion to the person of her consort and to his memo- 
ry makes a pretty bourgeoise tale upon which homilists 
shall dwell affectionately, if drearily. Viewed as a figure 
in the great drama of history, Victoria commands no en- 
thusiasm from the spectator from the standpoint of art. 
She represents little or nothing of the romance of history 
that has been enacting all about her during a long stretch 
But she has lived blamelessly a life that is the 
ideal of her countrymen. She has filled a great place with 
modesty, even though with a touch of parsimony and penu- 
She has always been an examplar of good 
if with a certain lack of spirituelle 


of years. 


riousness. 

womanhood, even 
sprightliness in her younger days and with a too heavy Teu- 
tonism in her middle and later life. Temptation, so far as 
we know, in a time that knows everything about everybody, 
never approached her, at least, not in the forms it assumed 
in luring many another queen in history. There is a story 
indeed, that there was a lover before Albert and that he 
was sent away and that he voiced his heart-break in the 
song our mothers used to sing—“I’ll Hang my Harp on a 
Willow Tree.” But this is apocryphal. However, why 
should we complain of a lack of romance in a life that, for 
its very lack of romance, has allthe better served Victoria’s 
people and, in fact, the people of all the civilized world. 
The stolidity of common virtue she represented has done 
much for happiness. A romantic queen might have called 
for more blood and tears to give color to the picture in which 
she would have set herself, and Heaven knows there has 
been a fearful sufficiency of both even inthe quiet tone of 
the picture in which Victoria poses before us to-day. And 
so, at the end of all her days and honors,her greatest honor 
is that, in those things in which the artistic eye finds her 
career most lacking, in those things in which she has been, 
perhaps, least queenly and least imperial, she has been 
most truly great and worthy, simply because in those things 
she was most in harmony with the people over whose des- 
tiny she has presided with a middle-class dignity and a 
strictly, tamely conventional acceptance of the popular will, 
so long as that will gave no indication of cutting down the 
prolific and, occasionally, 

W. M. R. 


allowances to herself and her 
profligate offspring. 
ee 


HIGHER TYPES. 





DOCKERY HAND-IN-GLOVE WITH PRIEST. 

VERY prominent Missourian writes the MIRROR 
A that he “regrets to note a disposition on the paper’s 
to treat Mr. Dockery, the new Governor, as 

if he were a common politician.” He assures the MIRROR 
that “Mr. Dockery is of a higher type of public man than 
Missouri has known in her affairs in many years.” And 
then he asks why this paper seems to think that Mr. 
Dockery is “like the rest of them,” assuring the editor that 


part 


“he is mistaken.” 

It may be that the editor of the MIRROR is mistaken 
about the new Governor of Missouri. It may be that Mr. 
Dockery is a higher type of man. We shall see. 

The MIRROR says right here, however, that it is funny 
that this “higher type of man” should be most surely to be 
found, on the occasions of his visits to St. Louis, consulting 
with the distinguished lobbyist of the St. Louis Transit 
Company, the ex-attorney of the Missouri Pacific, and the 


conformed to her environ- 
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most illustrious if not the only furtive and indirect prac- 
titioner in the Supreme Court of Missouri. 

If Mr. H. Sam Priest is Mr. Dockery’s adviser, as he 
allows it to be understood he is, and as it is agreed he is 
the adviser of Mr. Hawes, President of the Jefferson Club, 
everybody knows what sort of legislative action the Transit 
Company lobbyist will advise for or against in the matter 
of street railway franchises. Governor Stephens has been 
abused for being a friend of Bill Phelps. H. Sam Priest 
is only “a higher type” of Phelps, and “a higher type” 
of Governor should not be too closely tied up with him, as 
Governor Dockery has flagrantly been in the negotiations 
for the Democratic nomination for Mayor. 

The MIRROR has no grudge either against Mr. Dockery 
or Mr. Priest. It owes them no favor. It will tell the 
truth about them at all times. The M:rrork simply does 
not believe that the St. Louis Transit Company should be 
as influential with the Governor of Missouri as the hand-in- 
glove relations of Messrs. Dockery and Priest would indicate 


to be the case. 


ee Oe 
FOR WORLD’S FAIR MAYOR. 





LATEST PHASES OF THE BURNING ISSUE LOCALLY. 





be able to “jam through” the nomination of Mr. 

Rolla Wells for Mayor. 
test against a gold bug nomination, but the machine wants 
Money it can’t get from the gold Democrats to 
But a nomination is one thing. 
The suggestion of Mr. Wells for 
But there is no 


Posse aie the moguls of the local Democracy will 


Some silver leaders pro- 


money. 
elect a radical silverite. 
An election is another. 
Mayor pleases the heads of the machine. 
enthusiasm for him in the rank and file. 
want political jobs are willing to accept Mr. Wells, but the 
voters who are not after offices are shy of the candidate. 
The truth is that the masses of the Democracy see in 
Mr. Wells only the son of his father, the selection of 
bosses like Mr. Butler and Mr. Swift, the choice of the 
franchise-holding and tax-evading corporations, a_ social 
swell, a man out of sympathy with that new feeling which 
makes Democracy something not quite so worshipful of the 
wealthy man of social position as it was in Mr. Wells’ 
father’s day. The rank and file are not ready to swallow 
a caucus candidate whose every surrounding in life marks 
him as hostile to the spirit of radical Democracy. Silver 
they don’t particularly care for, but they do resent the 
caucus candidate’s capitalism and close connection with 
The masses of 


The men who 


every franchise “cinch” in the community. 
the party don’t like the idea of Mr. Wells being sold the 
nomination for whatever sum Mr. James Campbell, the 
Pierpont Morgan of St. Louis, agrees to raise for the 
gang’s handling to elect him. 

Unless there be a great change in popular feeling Mr. 
Wells cannot be elected, if he be opposed by a first-class 
man on the Republican ticket. 

The people 
they had no part 
people at large are in favor 
single tax and other things with which Mr. Wells and his 
associates and sponsors are not in sympathy or openly at 
war. Mr. Wells is strong with the clubs, the banks, the 
bosses, the Republic, the Transit company, the gas company 
and the electric lighting and telephone companies. But 
with the people—no! There is nothing against him, per- 
sonally. He is objectionable because he is a class can- 
didate, a franchise candidate, a boss candidate, a candidate 
who will bring money to the machine. Messrs. Francis, 
Priest, Butler, Swift ef a/ are all smart men,—smart enough 
to confidence and coerce the Jefferson Club through Mr. 
Hawes—but they do not command, the fealty of the masses 
saturated with the doctrines of the Chicago platform. Mr. 
Wells does not command the support of any of the reform- 
ers of radical type. Any man who knows anything knows 
that Mr. Wells is the friend and supporter of every institu- 
tion and concern against the evils of which all radical 


He 


crazy to elect a man 


Too many of the 


are not 
in nominating. 


of municipal ownership, 


reformers have been declaiming for years. re- 





He inherits his money 


presents plutocracy or nothing. 
His friends have not gone to the 
They have said to ; 


and his political honors. 
people with his name for approval. 
few bosses, “nominate Wells and we’ll give you all thé 
money you want to elect him.” 

Mr. Wells cannot be elected without the support of the 
labor, municipal ownership, single tax elements in the loca! 
Democracy. His nomination will be a deliberate invitation 
to the Socialists to knife him, and in this and every other 
city the masses of men calling themselves Democrats are 
Socialists, opposed to all the things represented by the men 
who are forcing Mr. Wells’ nomination. 

The Municipal ownership men and single taxers will 
have one or, maybe, two candidates to cut into Mr. Wells’ 
vote. It is not improbable that Mr. Filley’s Good Govern- 
ment Club will have a ticket in the field on a platform of 
franchise auctions and franchise taxation. It may be that 
the silver Democrats will bolt the nomination of Mr. Wells 
for his bolt in 1896-1900. 

If it were possible for all these elements to consolidate 
and take in the movements in favor of Mr. Zach Tinker 
and Mr. E. A. Noonan there would be no more chance to 
nominate Mr. Wells in a Democratic convention than to 
elect Transit Manager Baumhoff. And if Mr. Tinker can 
carry ten wards and Mr. Noonan can carry a few wards, 
and Messrs. W. J. Stone and Nick Bell and John C. Rob- 
erts and R. H. Kern could carry a few wards there might 
be a deadlock in the Democratic Convention, from out of 
which might spring the nomination of—anybody but Mr. 
Wells. There is enough revolt against the caucus to result in 
a compromise,or,failing that,a smashing defeat at the polls. 

As the gold bugs will not “cough up” for a silver candi- 
date,like Mr. Given Campbell,and the rampageous Chicago- 
platformers will not vote for Mr. Wells if nominated, there 
may be a compromise of some sort, in the convention, upon 
some first-class man who would be acceptable to both fac- 
tions and would appeal as well, or better than either of the 
men named, to the general, intelligent sentiment in favor of 
better government for St. Louis,as a consideration above all 
issues of gold or silver—some business man of high mental 
training and appreciation of the ethics of the situation in 
St. Louis—some man who could get the club vote and the 
labor union vote, and the vote too, of the Fifth Monarchy 
Men or rampant radicals, for the latter, at least, prefer a man 
of ideas, even if his ideas do not agree with their own, 
over a man who has only the ordinary, gentlemanly 
virtues and an utterly unreasoning satisfaction with a state 
of society that makes hima member of a dominant business 
and social caste. A man like Mr. George J. Tansey would 
fill the bill. Failing such a compromise there may be an- 
other. Harry Hawes may be nominated, and, seeing that 
that there is no probable escape, now, from political ma- 
chine nominations, there might be worse Mayors than Mr. 
Hawes would make. 

The Republicans are as badly split as the Democrats. 
Their City Committee has vainly begged Mr. Filley to take 
the leadership. Mr. Filley has an organization of his own, 
about 8,000 strong, and it may capture the Republican con- 
vention. Mr. Filley is as much opposed to Messrs. Pree- 
torius, Houser and Frank running the party as to the dom- 
inance of His Moonlets, Ziegenhein. Messrs. Preetorius, 
Houser and Frank are in favor of Judge Rassieur’s 
nomination—Mr. W. H. Thompson declining to run. Mr. 
Ziegenhein wants Mr. Zachritz nominated. Zachritz is not 
a bad man, in spite of much Mugwump dislike of, him. 
Between the two factions stands Mr. Filley’s organization 
upon a strong reform basis. It may dictate the nomination. 

Then there are some Democrats who are supposed to be 
willing to help Ziegenhein, but whether they want to nomi- 
nate Mr. Zachritz in order to elect Mr. Wells, or want Mr. 
Wells nominated-to elect Mr. Zachritz, in return for help in 
electing James J. Butler to Congress, is not clear. 

The politicians have the people bythe throat. The 
franchise-holders have both parties by the throat, through 
the bosses. The people have nothing to say about any- 
thing. Onelection day the people will vote, But, how- 
ever they may vote, the franchise folk will be “next” the 








victor, and the grafting machine will be in control of the 
minor details of government. 

There has been no hope of Reform since the men who 
for years have been clamoring for reform failed to inaugur- 
ate an independent movement and nominate a ticket in 
advance of party conventions. Too many reformers think 
reform is accomplished when some rich, swell, son of his 
father, holder of franchise securities, is put up. Their 
idea of reform is the triumph of their caste. They don’t 
care that their caste must rest on the boodlers and bummers 
and slummers, so that reform shall not touch the things 
which are “all right” because they favor the comfort and 
distinction of the members of the caste. 

The many see that such reform is a fake, that the people 
have been jobbed and “played for suckers.” The high- 
castes have corralled the bosses and boodlers. The fran- 
chise feudalists have confidenced the high-castes. The 
merit system is dumped. The equalization of taxes is 
choked off. No matter which party machine wins, things 
will go on in the same old way for the benefit of the politi- 
cal gangs and the wealthy few who control the gangs. The 
city will continue to be a “dead, soft snap” for the people 
who have captured both party machines and packed the 
Public Welfare Commission in the interests of the franchise 
push. 

No one believing in reform should commit himself to 
the support of Mr. Wells until all the nominations are made. 
Eventually he may be the best choice in a bad bunch, but, 
thus far, he stands for the same old gang politics that have 
brought the city to its plight of being plundered on the one 
hand bythe City Hall push, and on the other by Four 
Courts grafters. W. M. R. 
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“ELEANOR.” 





BY ELIZABETH WADDEL MARTIN. 





views of Mrs. Humphrey Ward’s new novel, 

published by Harper & Brothers, New York, and 
selling tremendously, would present a mere characterless 
jumble of conflicting features. Some denounce it as a study 
in hysterics,and recommend a sanitarium as a fit setting for its 
principal characters. At the other extreme are those who 
pronounce it “the novel of the year,” and the author’s master- 
piece, and place her, by virtue of this crowning achievement, 
on that rung of Fame’s ladder which separates the two great 
Georges—Sand and Eliot. Some laud the heroic fortitude 
of Eleanor, and some esteem her a morbid weakling, such 
as women, in particular, will despise. All, however, ap- 
pear to agree as to the general despicableness of Manisty— 
hero and villain combined. 

The verdict that “Eleanor” is the most finished of Mrs. 
Ward’s books, seems to be universal,"and those who have 
formed a low estimate of “Eleanor,” are simply those who 
hold a still lower opinion of “Robert Elsmere,” et al. 

It is, doubtless, rash to take issue with eminent critics, 
—but is it possible that none of them have recognized here 
a falling off from the pristine power—of Mrs. Ward’s 
writings? The chief improvement, noted by all, is in.the 
fact that she has dropped the problematic and purposeful 
and risen into the realm of “pure” literature. But—it is in 
this realm that Mrs. Ward is distinctly out of her sphere. 
There be gifts differing. To some it is appointed to write 
fiction for fiction’s sake; to others—sermons and tracts. 
The author of “Eleanor” belongs to the latter class. Her 
attempt at pure literature is as if a Savonarola had set him- 
self to paint ecclesiastical frescoes. 

It is not that her characters, in this new book, are so 
weak They are less so than adverse criticism would make 
them appear. It is chiefly that they lack something to do. 
The meager platform of plot is too narrow a stage on which 
to exhibit any real greatness, even if it existed. Her other 
novels of importance placed their leading personages in 
situations of active responsibility. A summer in Italy is too 
quiet a background for Mrs. Ward’s British aggressiveness. 
She does not know what to do with it. There is plenty of 
chance for description—too much. We may, perhaps, 
safely say that every one of the six hundred pages has its 
pictorial paragraph. Even Italian sunsets pall on the taste, 


A COMPOSITE photograph of the different critical 
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after a while, and we almost yearn for the steely clash of 
dogma and denial in “Robert Elsmere,” or the breezy law- 
lessness of “Marcella.” Eleanor is Marcella’s antithesis. 
She is femininity overdone. 
not so weak as unfortunate. An early mesalliance and 
bereavement of her child have crippled her life. Disease 
has added its ravages to the general desolation. The 
Eleanorto whom we are first introduced, is the wreck of the 
Eleanor we can divine as having existed. Literary skill and 
insight she certainly has, but her genius is of the auxiliary 
sort—too weak to stand alone. She is the woman who 
willingly sinks her life in that of others, and she remains 
such until the time comes when the lambent flame of a great 
passion flares unhealthily up trom the paling embers of her 
life, glares, like a_bale-fire, for an instant, and then sinks 
again. Yet, this moment of assertion and resistance, this 
transient clamor of selfishness is, as Lucy, her friendly 
rival, found it, the most lovable thing about her. It 
humanizes and links her with the living. 

Manisty himself is hardly so black as he is painted by 
some reviewers. True, there is not one admirable trait 
about him. The theory that he is intended to be a 
caricature is the best solution of the problem why the 
author ever inflicted him upon her public. Surely, no 
novelist could have been so heartless or so hard-pushed for 
materials as to have invented such a “hero” in cold blood. 
He is incarnate selfishness; colossal ingratitude. When he 
accepts the sacrifice of Fleanor’s time, talents and health, 
absorbing the libation as the clod might, when he breaks 
her heart by deferring to his critics and throwing over, un- 
finished, the book which is as much the product of her toil 
as of his own, we are prone to dub him monster. But his 
fault is as much absence of mind—want of discernment— 
as anything else, and when he sees that she really loves 
him, he is all penitence. 

Lucy is the finest character. Her only weakness is 
her love for Manisty. The rivalry between her and Fleanor— 
if rivalry it could be called—reminds us of two children 
disputing the possession of an edge-tool which will prove 
dangerous to whichever getsit.. Asa New England girl, 
Lucy is not entirely a success. There may be semi-rustic 
American maidens as “raw” as Lucy is, at the beginning of 
the story, but they are scarcely of the class who read Virgil 
and spend summers in Italy. The part played by Eleanor 
in polishing Lucy and conferring on her those graces which 
finally win Manisty, has a pathetic side, and is suggestive of 
fate and several things. 

Eleanor is, take it all in all, a too-much beset, long-suf- 
fering feminine Job, with her rival for her Eliphaz the 
Temanitey an ex-communicate priest, for her Bildad the 
Shuhite, and, finally, her idol himself for her Zophar the 
Naamathite. Happily, however, she can ao more than sit 
in the ashes and manipulate a potsherd. She is privileged 
at last to be a providence to Lucy and Manisty—to give them 
to one another. This she does. gracefully—though not half 
so effectually, being in Mrs. Ward’s hands—as if she were 
making the renunciation for the sake of her faith, or her 
doubt, as the case might be. It is Italy after all—the book 
is dedicated to Italy—Italy after all, and not any inherent 
greatness in Fleanor herself, that is responsible for her 
dying energy of self-immolation. It is Italy, with the 
inspiration of its beauty, and the martyrdom of its patriots; 
the sublime forgiveness of the persecuted Father Benecki; 
the splendid patience of the desolate but devoted Contessa 
Guerrini. These, too, are the influences and the friendships 
that draw Eleanor back to spend the final days of her suffer- 
ing pilgrimage among them. 

It is only by extreme self-denial that the author keeps 
theological and political questions in the background. The 
attitude of modern Italy toward modern Catholicism is always 
there—a gem which she has determined not to wear on this 
occasion, but which she keeps taking from its casket and 
turning lovingly to the light. 

Altogether, this book which is making such a sensation, 
which was pre-eminently the rage, even before it was 
issued, reminds one chiefly of Walt Whitman’s poem, 
“With Antecedents.” “Robert Elsmere” and “Helbeck of 
Bannisdale” are sponsors for “Eleanor;” but it is question- 
able if, in the end, the public, missing in Manis/y the moral 
calibre of Elsmere and Helbeck, will place it paramont to, 
or even equal with, its predecessors, merely because it is 
“pure” literature. A book should at least live up to the 
traditions of its ancestors, and this a book of purely artistic 
fiction by the author of “Robert Elsmere” can hardly do. 


Essentially, however, she is 





A STRANGER IN ST. LOUIS. 


BY GEORGE FRENCH. 


ways. There may be reasons, but no excuse. 

Greatness, riches, distinction, magnificence are at 
her gates, clamoring for recognition, for absorption into 
the life and fame of the city; and have been waiting prop- 
er recognition since the great Southwest began to show 
signs of the wonderful development now only really be- 
ginning. No city in America, except New York, has been 
markedly made the special favorite of fate as has St. 
Louis; to none of them has trade so insisted upon coming 
with so little wooing. Nowhere on this continent have na- 
tural conditions made the full flowering of ideal American- 
ism so easy, so obvious, so apparently unavoidable. 

That most wonderful section of all America, vaguely 
known as the Southwest, or “the great Southwest,” has in- 
sisted upon paying rich tribute to St. Louis; has demanded 
more and more in the way of supplies and has poured its 
surplus cash into the St. Louis coffers with a most prodigal 
spirit. There has been a peculiar and a peculiarly success- 
ful commercialism bred in St. Louis in consequence, opera- 
ting to the great advantage of the business concerns of the 
city and to the great detriment of the city as a political 
or a sociological—entity. St. Louis has, and has ever had, 
a full arsenal of the most effective weapons with which to 
win greatness, but has not, and never has had, the art 
effectively to wield them in her own behalf. It is easy to 
catalogue the great things possessed by St. Louis—to enu- 
merate a long list of the most legitimate of claims to dis- 
tinction, yet the chief distinction she enjoys, away from 
home, is of a quality that makes the blood of the good St. 
Louisan boil with rage and his cheek to color with a con- 
scious blush brought up to mark his inward agreement with 
the harsh critic. For none but citizens will agree to esti- 
mate a city according to what it might be, but is not. 

That all the elements of greatness are within the easy 
grasp of St. Louis is agreed by all who have ever become, 
even superficially, acquainted with the city, and that there 
seems not to be a quality of civic citizenship there capable 
of seizing upon these elements and fusing them into a city 
life worthy of the opportunities and the potential power at 
hand is the wonder of such as trouble themselves to ana- 
lyze the source of the smile or the sneer when the name of 


S LOUIS has no excuse for not being great in all 


the city is mentioned. 

I have had the pleasure of spending several months in 
St. Louis, during the years 1899 and 1900, and I endeav- 
ored to get at the secret of the city, for that there was a 
secret was easily apparent. How could the city’s standing 
and reputation in the world beyond its limits, and in a de- 
gree within its limits, be what it was? I am not at all cer- 
tain that I discovered this secret, but I certainly found out 
some things that assured me that the secret need be no se- 
cret to such as determined to read the riddle in the light 
of the best civic spirit. Possibly, this is the secret; that 
there is little real public spirit in St. Louis. There is plenty 
of what may pass for public spirit, but it is a counterfeit 
article—it is merely a pride in the reputation of the city in 
the outside world, not a sober and unselfish desire for, and 
resolve to promote, the better life of the city, for the sake 
of the better life. It is, what will be thought of us? 
rather than—what will we be? 

This is no cry against commercialism. It is commer- 
cialism that makes everything else possible, especially in 
America, and most especially in St. Louis. There is no 
word to be honestly said against the power and vigor ap- 
plied to business that assures success. It is more than ad- 
mirable, it is fundamentally patriotic and exactly promotive 
of the destiny of thisland. For many generations America 
will be yet an infant, and under special obligations to 
attend first, and with all her power, to her physical devel- 
opment. But while this is first, it is not all. It is the mis- 
fortune of many, cities as well as individuals, to consider 
that all is done when the bank account shows a satisfactory 
balance, and to supplement the vigorous business personality 
with a supine and colorless civic personality. 

Since it is not possible to live and do business in St. 
Louis, even if the highest success be obtained, and escape 
the general reputation of the city, it seems logically to fol- 
low that one’s pleasure and welfare must be looked after, 
through, and by means of, looking after the welfare and 
pleasure of the mass. One most breathe the common at- 
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mosphere. Inacity all must be “tarred with the same 
brush.” It cannot be pleaded that this or that party, or 
“gang” is in control, unless it be admitted at the same time 
that a controlling majority of citizens are with “the gang,” 
or have too little sense of civic responsibility to oppose it, 
one of which conditions is as bad as the other in its effect. 

It is easier to recognize and define “What is the matter 
with St. Louis” than it isto prescribe an effectual remedy. 
During the whole period of my stay there, citizens were en- 
tertaining me with diagnoses of the municipal distemper. I 
believe there is not a clear-headed business man in the city 
who does not understand why it is that the name of St. 
Louis is an offense in the nostrils of the rest of the country, 
and is not as ready to load the responsibility upon his 
neighbors. It is not that St. Louis is a paradise for 
criminals, that the city treasury is looted and that jobbery 
is in control of city affairs,that the city is held in contempt. 
These things are charged against all cities, and, generally, 
he charges are based upon truth. But there is a certain 
selfish pettiness in the St. Louis civic spirit that challenges 
only contempt, and it is manifested in ways to attract the 
attention of the world—it is even thrust insistently upon 
the world by St. Louis people and the St. Louis press, so 
that the result can be nothing but exactly what it is. 

The best citizen is not one who makes heaps of money, 
and now and then gives some of it to semi-philanthropic 
enterprises. He gets the renown, and the praise of the 
pulpit and press. There is no particular virtue in giving 
away that which cannot be used by the donor, and the ab- 
sence of which he never can realize. The really good 
citizen, so far as the city is concerned, is he who has a just 
conception of what his city should be, and quietly and per- 
The ordinary business man gives no 


sistently works for it. 
His interest ceases when he has 


time at all to city affairs. 
railed at the incompetence or corruption he imagines exists, 
between hands at a whist table or while waiting to be served 
his lunch at the clubs. He considers it a hardship to vote, 
and never dreams of attending a caucus, or endeavoring to 
secure co-operation for a reform he recognizes as vital. 
How 
So far 
as a few months’ observation may be relied upon as a basis 
for an opinion, it seem to me that St. Louisans are getting 
no more than they contract for, in the way of repute and in 
the way of a sordid and degraded civic life. They are de- 
voted to the building up of large fortunes quickly, and the 
good God makes it possible for them to do so. If it were 
less easy to get business in St. Louis, the minds of her 
citizens might, perhaps, expand somewhat, and become able 
to realize that there are other objects in life worthy of some 
attention. It is now their misfortune to have fed upon 
manna until they have come to believe that they have only 
to keep their mouths stretched open to receive whatever 
food they may desire—spiritual and social as well as 
material. Ksimet has decreed that the great Southwest 
shall blossom like the rose, with corn, wheat, fruit and 
minerals; and St. Louis sits serenely at the gateway, and 
takes the gifts the gods so liberally provide. Somehow she 
has come to think that it is because of some virtue in her- 
self that this thing is going on—that she is the cause in- 
stead of the accidental beneficiary. Like all alms-takers, 
St. Louis has gotten an oblique view of life, one that leads 
her to consider that that section of America was created, 
and is developing, for her special benefit. She has lost the 
power of initiative, and has become habituated to a sort of 
business vagrancy that has clouded her senses and dulled her 
intuitions. She may very well say that “all things come to 
him who waits,” since all things that she has, have come to 
her simply because she has sat upon her Mississippi mounds 
and waited for the Lord of harvests to smile upon the great 
States that use her for their market. 
It is no crime to accept the logical results of geography. 
It is a crime to allow such fortuitous circumstances to color 
or control that civic life which extends beyond, but depends 
upon, the bank ledger. Instead of narrowing the view of 
life, and making it also more shallow and meaner, they 
ought to be made to turn their minds more strongly toward the 
social and sociological facets of life, by reason of the lesser 
effort necessary to be be put forth to win business success. 
But such is not the rule of nature. There is not now a 
lack of the desire for better things in St. Louis, but a lack 
of acomprehension of the truth that these better things 
will never come through the channel, nor in the manner, 
that business supremacy has come; they are the fruits of 


How many prominent St. Louisans do this? 
many of them recognize the necessity for doing it? 
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self-sacrifice and toil, and they cannot be hoped for except 
as the results of toil and self-sacrifice. They are not of 
spontaneous growth; they come of leadership. 

It is now atime for action by St. Louis citizens. The 
city is about to invite the country to a big, boom fair. While 
the name of the show has been made to include a great 
section of the country, nothing is more apparent than that 
the 1903 fair is to be for the benefit of St. Louis. It is for 
St. Louis to show to the country that she is above her his- 
tory, above her normal sentiment, above her reputation. 
Will she do it, and, if so, how will she doit? One pre- 
liminary is to do away with illusions, correct the local 
astigmatic view, and look bravely in the glass. When 
one recognizes a defect, and deplores it, the remedy will 
appear. It is easy to imagine how completely St. Louis 
would throw off the tawdry garment of habit, that has made 
her the by-word she is, if only a few prominent citizens 
stood boldly forth, irrevocably committed to the task of 
stripping the city of infected rags and clothing her in the 
robes of sane and healthsome civic life. It is something de- 
voutly to be desired, even by such as have only known 
enough of the city to dimly appreciate the magnificence of 
her opportunities and the comparative pettiness of the 
springs and motives of her civic life, as has been the lot of 
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SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


LXIV.—-IN THE BEECH WOODS. 


Of emerald leaves dense woven thick across; 
And under foot were strips of velvet moss 
That sloped around the beech tree’s mighty girth. 

No bird-song, breaking into sudden mirth, 

But silence, and a sadness for such loss, 

With here and there a shred of sunlight’s gloss 
To lighten up the forest’s flowerless dearth. 


T HICK screens, which shut the dawnlight from the earth, 


So must the Eden garden once have stood 
When Adam and his bride went on their way: 
No birds nor flowers in the pleasant wood 
But sombre aisles and solemn spaces gray; 
Do you remember how we found it there? 
A green cathedral, ghostly-still and bare! 
vt 
LXV.—-CONTENTMENT. 
To glean the fields of life and take the grain 
With thorns or poppies as the gods decree; 
To lightly jest at Winter’s wrath and see 
Flowers in frost upon the window-pane; 
To build our airy castle-walls in Spain, 
However bare the near surroundings be. 
This is the secret of content; the key 
Which men have given all the world to gain. 


We find it where the sun and shadows meet 
In sylvan spaces cloistered from the town, 
Where vague, yet clear, its Presence may be seen; 
It rustles in the dead leaves at our feet 
It catches at the ruffle of your gown, 
And beckons on with happy eyes serene. 
we 
LXVI.—SORROW. 
The saving grace of sorrow has been ours, 
So that this present happiness is sweet; 
Yea! doubly so, since long ago our feet 
Were pierced by thorns and seldom touched by flowers; 
Past sadness with a rarer joy endowers 
These days in which our pulses higher beat; 
Like blossoms which uplift, the sun to greet, 
After the stress of sudden, chilling showers. 


Fire tempers steel; and thus the test of pain 
Shall make souls steadfast, and the true heart strong, 
And bring tranquility from stormy years; 
Life’s bitter lessons are not learned in vain 
And rightly runs the burden of the song, 
“They lightest laugh who know the touch of tears.” 


OF ONE TRANSLATING FLAUBERT. 


BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


¢¢ | T shall be the first thing I do in the next world,’”’ hy 

| avowed once, so such of us as have proper faith in 

promises, mortal and immortal, may conceive him 
now at work upon translating Flaubert’s “Tentations” into 
English. For his career in this world is closed. Doubly 
closed, this time by the great Veto of Death, as once before 
the man himself had closed it by his own crime. The per- 
sonality is gone, and we may show mercy most in wiping out 
the record of that personality; but the worker in prose and 
poetry remains. Whatever the man’s faults and flagrancies, 
the man’s works will none the less keep the name of Oscar 
Wilde from oblivion. No matter how much of nausea 
his decline and fall may fill one with, the children of his 
brain deserve consideration sheerly on their own merits. 
In no just scale is the man allowed to weigh against the 
creatures of his mind. The poem and the play, the story 
and the essay, have a life, a worth, that has nothing what- 
ever to do with the life and the worth of their creator. 
This is old matter, this bearing weight on the divorce 
between the writer and his writings; yet in this 
case, more than in most, it needs revival. One need not be 
accused of putting in a brief for the personality, if one 
make protest in favor of the prose and the poetry. 

For no sane judgment can blink the conclusion that in 
both poetry and prose, in play, in story and in essay, Oscar 
Wilde proved himself one of the most brilliant of those 
using the English language in the last quarter of the Nine- 
teenth Century. We have only to recall Poe, Byron, Shel- 
ley and Verlaine to remember that great talent is not infre- 
quently companion to great vices. Some of Wilde’s work, 
it is true, may seem to be sicklied over with the taint of 
his baser self. “Salome,” “The Picture of Dorian Grey” 
and “The Sphinx” suffer from possibility of being con- 
strued too much in the shadow of his personal scandal. 
What,on the other hand,could be more exquisite than “The 
Happy Prince and Other Tales,” “The House of Pome- 
granates,” the “Poems,” or more witty than the critical es- 
says in “Intentions”? A single page, taken at random from 
these writings, proves the author’s possession of the most 
brilliant gifts. The brilliance and the beauty of the work 
cannot be tarnished by anything inherent in the person 
himself. To deny the power of this man’s writings, now 
when he is dust, and when his baser part may well have 
oblivion as its share, is to commit the folly committed by 
the British Museum when it withdrev from circulation the 
books it once, for their intrinsic merits, had housed, and 
to surpass in injustice the act of the theatre managers who 
stopped the successful runs of plays written by Wilde on 
account of the obloquy of his name. Against these mana- 
gers, to be sure, no such argument is meet as for persons 
who refused to read the man’s books, since in the business 
of the theatre there is an air of publicity that makes the 
man’s apartness from his work more difficult to maintain 
than in the library. It is the office of the modern theatre 
to blare and glare a little; Wilde’s own career, as a po- 
seur and as a playwright, had always much of the theatric; 
it stood to reason that his scandal loomed larger near the 
footlights than by the reading-lamp. 

Aside from the final succession of tragedies that closed 
he public career of Oscar Wilde, the impress made by the 
man was certainly as much a part of the history of the 
manners of the Nineteenth Century in its decadence as 
his writings were a part of its Literature. It is just that 
close alliance between his power as a character and his 
charm as a writer that makes him so hard a subject for the 
Puritanic conscience to consider. The stigma of his dis- 
grace seems great enough to blot out any ever so slight 
thought of him as a human document. Yet, of all the 
many who displayed their personalities and their talents to 
the illumination and amusement of the dying century, he 
was the last whom it would be proper to consider only as a 
behind a pen. Gifted as he was, he had 
the additional shrewdness to see that the pub- 
lic must be fooled first and asked to appreciate 
afterwards: he played the fooled therefore, to the result 
that his fame, if a curious one, became international. His 
career as an xsthete, as a leader of the entire esthetic 
movement in England, is matter of history. His influence 
was direct and indirect. Directly, he did away with a deal 
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of the hard woodenness that had characterized English in- 
teriors; indirectly, he gave to the world the Du Maurier 
cartoons in Punch and the famous Gilbert & Sullivan oper- 
etta of Patience. No man whose energy, whose delight in 
a personal pose, and whose paradoxic infatuation with art 
could make such impress on the time and the land he lived 
in, can be erased by any act of his own, or of others, from 
the world’s chronicle. Mr. Max Beerbohm has given us a 
charming picture of the England of 1880 in which he bids 
us fancy Wilde trotting Beauty about through England, and 
that, indeed, was just what hedid. Exaggeration attended 
him, of course; fashions, if you spell them fads, invaria- 
bly exhaust their foolish possibilities first. Yet his cult of 
Beauty had its effect; spite of all the satire in 
and Patience some genuine morsels of new 
beauty had been introduced into England, and if, to-day, in 
England and America, there is much intelligent appreciation 
of Japanese and other oriental arts it is to Wilde that some 
the gain must be credited. It is the same in the case of the 
black-and-white work of Aubrey Beardsley. The morbid, 
uncanny, diabolic qualities of this curious young artist made 
him offensive to the majority, yet the power and freshness 
of his talent were indisputable. He was a discovery of 
Wilde’s; it was to the older man’s patronage that the 
younger owed the beginnings of his meteoric, brief career. 
It must have been delightful to have seen the London of 
the time when the esthetic craze first held it; one can 
imagine no scene more calculated to attest the truth that 
that great American, Barnum, expressed so neatly. One 
may conceive that in Wilde a perverse sense of loyalty to 
art kept him from ever displaying the real depths below his 
obvious insincerities; he had begun by being a public fool, 
he had succeeded in establishing that as a reputation for 
himself, and the rumor of his paradoxic brilliance was too 
secure and too amusing for him to risk shattering it with 
glimpses of a more serious self. Yet, who that reads his 
“De Profundis,” but must feel that, under the glitter and the 
pose, there was something else, something the world of 
London knew nothing of? Expressive of his career, his 
disgrace, his heights and his depths, this poem is necessary 
to the attempt at understanding its author! This was the 


Punch 


cry of his soul: 


To drift with every passion till my soul 
Is a stringed lute whereon all winds may play— 
Is it for this that I have given away 

Mine ancient wisdom and austere control? 


Methinks my life is a twice-written scroll 
Scrawled over in some boyish holiday, 
With idle songs for pipe and virelay, 

That do but mar the beauty of the whole. 


Surely there was a time I might have trod 

‘The Sunlit heights, and from life’s dissonance 
Struck one clear chord to reach the ears of God? 
Is that time lost? lo, with a little rod 

I did but touch the honey of romance, 

And must I lose a soul’s inheritance? 


That holds a quality which leads one to think of Verlaine 
and his curious commingling of the mystic and the animal. 
Indeed, in life as in works, the similarity between these two, 
the Frenchman and the Irishman, is strong. It is in the 
verses I have just quoted that the man’s superiority over 
such a man, say, as Catulle Mendés, shows. Mendés was 
once “the wickedest man in Paris,” and he remains the 
most striking instance of the brilliant man of letters who 
has done almost everything nearly as well as the master of 
that particular craft. But of soul he has only the ghost. 
Wilde posed as a Soul only in the spirit in which that word 
was then used in English society, as opposed to the Smart; 

he pretended nothing about him was genuine, he passed for 
a symbol of his own clever defence of liars; yet, in “De 
Profundis” the soul gave its cry. With-that difference, he 
s much of a cast with Mendés. He was established on the 

wrong side of the Channel; only in his death, miserable as 

it was, did he find his proper place, Paris. 

Hardly any figure of recent years has been as much a 
target for satire and caricature as that of Wilde. His 
American lecture tour brought him the clamorous criticism 
he hoped for; his zsthetic leadership, in its early stages, 
effected Bunthorne and Posthlethwaite, and, some years after- 
wards, following his appearance before a theatre curtain 
with a cigarette in his fingers and a green carnation on his 
coat, led to the picture drawn in “The Green Carnation.” 
Here, again, we may give the man credit for serving as an 
impetus to an influence still continuing; it was through 
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“The Green Carnation” that Mr. Robert Hichens, until then 
active chiefly in criticism of music, first took to fiction. 
Since then Mr. Hichens has become one of the most enter- 
taining of those who satirize London life. 

About such a man there has, naturally, accumulated a 
mass of anecdotic matter. Of one whom Mr. Edgar Saltus 
declared “the best conversationist in England” this is 
natural. There was the famous story of the male kitten 
that Wilde, in friendship days, had given to James McNeil 
Whistler. The two men fell out. Time passed. One day 
Mrs. Whistler comes to her husband in amaze. “What do 
you think,” she said, “Oscar (the cat’s name) has kittens.” 
“Impossible!” says the astonished artist. “Come and see!” 
They view the litter together, and nothing is said for a 
moment or so. Then, at last, Whistler finds the only solu- 
tion. “Well,” he declares, “they must be plagiarized.” 

That other, too, is immortal, telling of Whistler’s witty 
speech, that brought Wilde’s sigh, “Ah, how I wish I had 
said that!” “Never mind,” ran the retort, “you will.” 

Equally characteristic is the one about the tax collector 
who, after many days, finally meets Wilde in Tite street. 
The collector’s demands were refused, Wilde declaring 
that, if he owed any taxes, which he considered improbable 
and absurd, he certainly did not owe them in that particular 
district, for he did not live there. “But, Mr. Wilde, this is 
your house; you occupy it; I’ve just seen you coming out 
of it. You must live here.” 

“Most positively I do not.” - 

“At any rate,” retorted the now desperate man, “you do 
what legaliy constitutes living in the house. You sleep 
there. You don’t deny that?” 

“But, my dear man,” was the answer, with a languid 
stifling of a yawn, “you must consider. I sleep so badly.” 


There are scores of others. All, whether authentic or 
not, prove the prominence the man certainly held. If a re- 
tort, or an anecdote, was witty enough to be superlative, it 
was given Wilde’s name. Even such slight things as these 
go to the making of history. The man’s position in art, in 
society, in letters and the theatre, was remarkable and en- 
viable. The surface brilliance of his first comedy “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” was followed by “An Ideal Husband,” 
“The Importance of Being Earnest,” and others. England, 
America and Australia smiled at these flashing dialogues. 
How much Arthur Wing Pinero and other dramatists, now 
famous, owe to the much maligned epigrams theatrically 
launched by Wilde is a nice question. Epigrams, to be 
sure, are flimsy things, easily made, and brittle; Mr. 
Ambrose Bierce once amused himself by writing a string of 
a hundred or so, averaging quite as high as the specimens 
in Wilde’s plays. Yet epigram was not the sole distinction 
of this man’s comedies; his wit showed in other wise, else 
the plays had never been possible on the stage. 

It is not, however, either in his plays, nor yet in his 
public, personal pose, nor in his poetry,that we will find the 
man at his best. To my mind, at any rate, it is in his 
essays that the wisdom under his parodox is most discover- 
able. No oblivion can ever touch those fine pages, in 
“Intentions,” wherein he discusses “The Critic as Artist” 
and “The Decay of Lying.” In one or two trenchant 
phrases he gives us, there, some verdicts on certain con- 
temporary writers, that heavy tomes of analysis have not 
surpassed for keenness. Mr. Henry James, we are told 
there, “writes fiction as if it were a painful duty;” Mr. 
Hall Caine writes “at the top of his voice;” Mr. Marion 
Crawford “has immolated himself upon the altar of local 
color;” “as for that great and daily increasing school of 
novelists for whom the sun always rises in the East-End, 
the only thing that can be said about them is that they find 
life crude, and leave it raw.” Wilde summed up his theory 
of literature by saying that it meant “distinction, charm, 
beauty, and imaginative power.” For realism he had no 
phrase harsh enough. Wilde’s phrase on Meredith has not, 
I think, ever been surpassed. “His style is chaos illu- 
mined by lightning. ... As an artist he is everything 
except articulate.” He admired Balzac, despised Zola, 
deplored all novels with a purpose, called Browning “the 
most supreme writer of fiction, it may be, that we have 
ever had. . . The only man who can touch the hem of his 
garment is George Meredith. Meredith is a prose Brown- 
ing, and so is Browning,” and held that “from the point of 
view of literature Mr. Kipling is a genius who drops his 

aspirates.” But these are the mere descents into flippancy; 
the real logic and beauty in the essays are something no 
quotation can do justice to. ‘The function of criticism in 
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its relation to art and life has never been better expressed 
than in Wilde’s essay on “The Critic as Artist.” 
this essay that the famous passage occurs accusing Nature 


It was in 
of copying from Art. Paradoxic as the notion at first ap- 
peared it has since become a commonplace. Our news- 
papers daily tell instances in support of the theory. The 
woman who repeated the career of Becky Sharp, has found 
countless equals. The very chambermaid, inflamed by too 
much Corelli to a career of adventure, proves the notion 
that Life does often copy Art. Mr. Walter Besant, in his 
introduction to “The Doubts of Dives,” gave a trenchant 
case of the same sort. 

The culminating fascination in all Wilde’s prose lies, by 
virtue of the horrid events that closed his career, in his 
essay on Thomas Griffiths Wainewright. There never was 
a more uncanny bit of appreciation written in all the world. 
In every line of this essay on “Pen, Pencil and Poison,” 
one reads, now that Wilde is no more, the phrases pointing 
to Wilde’s own career. It is as if he had, years before the 
event, given us a document that should serve in sort as an 
apology. The parallel is close to the point of grewsomeness. 
There is no argument that an intending pleader for Wilde’s 
writings could use that Wilde had not himself used, years 
before his own disgrace, for Wainewright, the man who was 
artist, poet, dilettante, forger and poisoner. Wainewright, 
too, startled London as a dandy; he became a character. He 
committed many murders. He spent a term in Newgate, 
and finally was transported for life. Can one read, without 
some emotion, Wilde’s passage, touching Wainewright, 
“The sentence now passed on him was, to a man of his 
culture, a form of death. . . . The permanence of person- 
ality is a very subtle metaphysical problem, and certainly 
the English law solves the question in an extremely rough- 
and-ready manner. . . . His cell was for some time a kind 
of fashionable lounge. Many men of letters went down to 
visit their old literary comrade.” Wainewright died at 
Hobart Town, finally, opium his only consolation. Wilde’s 
comments upon the other’s career are full of a double- 
edged fascination. “His crimes seem to have had an im- 
portant effect upon his art. They gave a strong personality 
to his style. . . . One can fancy an intense personality 
being created out of sin. . . . The fact of a man being a 
poisoner is nothing against his The domestic 
virtues are not the true basis of art. . . . There is no 
essential incongruity between crime and culture.” 

There, in Wilde’s own words, written years before they 
could come to have application in his own case, is the ex- 
pression of the vital truth that posterity can never blink. 

“The fact of a man being a poisoner is nothing against 


prose. 


his prose.” 

It is the poetry, the prose, the plays, that remain with 
us; the things he wrote, and the things his personality 
caused to be written; all voices of their special time; all 
memorable items in the chronicle of two or three decades. 
Nothing of the black shadow that ousted him from the 
world, that made him as one dead even before death, should 
creep over his writings and his earlier achievements for art 
and for culture. We read De Maupassant, and his scarlet 
sins and black butterflies no longer concern us; a verse or so 
of Verlaine’s will outlive that of the most stainless curate 
who ever was horrified at the thought of absinthe; 
D’Annunzio and Mendes sin quite as fluently, according to 
the puritans, as they write. Millions have lived righteously 
without leaving for posterity anything so fine as “The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol.” 
did poem, one of the very strongest written in English in 
the last twenty-five years, to realize what a hideous punish- 
Each word he 


One has only to read that splen- 


ment followed this strange man’s downfall. 
wrote of Wainewright had intenser application to himself. 
He might even have been happier if he, like Wainewright, 
had died in prison. Death found him with all his sins upon 
him, huddled, so to speak, with the memories and survivals 
of a splendid career, a ghastly disaster. No death in all 
history seems more horrid than this one. Beau Brummell 
in Calais, Verlaine in Paris, do not approach this, since 
squalor and poverty do not combine to equal that other, 
horrific, frightful Fate that grinned beside the bed of this 
once brilliant Irishman. One may fancy that beautiful, 
cruel, yet pitiful wanton, Paris, whispering by that bed, 


“For none can tell to what red Hell 
His sightless soul may stray.”’ 


The sunflowers, the lilies and the velvet are gone, yet 


the satire and caricature they aroused remain part of our 
literature and our art. The tinsel of estheticism is dust, 
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yet the period of its reign was as real as this day is, and we 
ourselves are heirs to its gain in knowledge of the Japanese 
Du Maurier and Beardsley, the 
the words and 


arts. The drawings of 


writings of Hichens and Le Gallienne; 
music of Gilbert and Sullivan testify obliquely to the power 
of the man whose Hell, more literally than that of any other 
man, was indeed paved with “Intentions.” His name, 
doubtless, will always, in Anglo-Saxon lands, be a shudder- 
ing and a hissing inthe mouth. But the things he wrote, 
some few of them, are safe in that Great Library where 
men’s lives do not matter. 
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CARNEGIE FIGHTS THE TRUSTS. 





WHERE THE SCOTCHMAN HAS THE ADVANTAGE. 


be a battle royal in the iron and steel industry. 


\ CCORDING to Wall Street theories, there will soon 
forces 


On fone side we find the redoubtable 
of Andrew Carnegie, and on the other the 
trusts, organized in the boom-years of 1898 and 1899. 
The advantage lies with Andrew Carnegie, for he is 
not troubled with an excessively watered capitalization 
and antiquated plants. Such corporations as the American 
Steel & Wire Co., the Federal Steel Co. and the Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., would be unable to enter into prolonged, 
bitter competition with the shrewd, energetic, old Scotch- 
man, for the very simple reason that they have not got the 
sinews of war, anda slashing of prices would play havoc 
with their financial condition. The capitalization of the 
Federal Steel Co., as authorized, is $200,000,000, the 
amount outstanding being about $100,000,000 while the 
American Steel & Wire Co. has the same capitalization. Of 
course, half, if not more, of this huge total is water. The 
amount of preferred stock now outstanding probably rep- 
resents the actual value of the properties under control. 
The trusts are, therefore, handicapped from the start; they 
have to earn dividends, and make a respectable financial 
showing, so as to permit of liquidation of stock obtained 
for a song, or asa bonus. On the other hand, the proper- 
ties of Andrew Carnegie are not overburdened with a tre- 
mendous capitalization. They are in tip-top financial and 
physical shape and can afford to throw the gauntlet down 
with perfect equanimity and confidence in the ultimate out- 


various 


come. 

It is reported that Carnegie intends to erect extensive 
plants at Conneaut, on Lake Erie, for the purpose of en- 
tering into competition with the National Tube Co.,which has 
hitherto enjoyed a lucrative and undisputed monopoly of the 
manufacture and sale of wrought iron and steel tubular 
goods, and is now paying dividends at the rate of 7 per 
cent on its preferred and 6 per cent on its common stock, 
the total capitalization being $80,000,000. The announce- 
ment of Carnegie’s intentions caused a serious drop in the 
value of the shares of this company, and created consterna- 
tion among holders of iron and steel stocks generally. It 
had almost the same effect as the order of John W. Gates, 
about a year ago, to shut down several plants of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., which order was, at the time, con- 
strued to indicate overproduction in the iron industry and 
decreasing consumption, and caused all sorts of anathemas 
to be hurled at the scheming head of Gates. That Carne- 
gie is now hatching some gigantic deal cannot be doubted; 
his recent acquisition of the Bessemer & Pittsburg Railway 
portends something unusual and startling. It is said that he 
proposes to establish his own line of steamships,to run from 
his harbor on Lake Erie to European ports. He is also 
credited with the intention of building an independent rail- 
road line from Pittsburg to tidewater, in order to escape 
from the burden of onerous transportation charges exacted 
by the Pennsylvania and other railroad companies of the 
East. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that the iron and steel and 
railroad trusts are alarmed. In addition to the threatened 
Carnegie competition, there is the danger of a big cut and 
reaction in the iron industry in Germany and England. 
Many plants are now being closed in Europe, owing to 
largely curtailed demand, and it is feared that the worst has 
yetto come. Thousands of men are being discharged in 
Germany, wages are being reduced and dividends passed. 
The reaction in Europe will necessarily have an adverse ef- 
fect on our exports of steel and iron products and intensify 
domestic competition. 

It is very singular that the business reaction should be 
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traveling westward. It first made its appearance in 1898 in 
Russia; then it began to be felt in Austria. In 1899 and 
1900, Germany, Belgium, England and the Scandinavian 
countries had to submit to it, and to witness a panic on 
their stock exchanges, securities dropping from 100 to 200 
points in many instances. The question now is: Will the 
reaction be seriously reflected in the United States? At 
the present time, there is every reason to believe that the 
iron and steel industry will be the first to be adversely af- 
fected. The watered trusts will have stormy times, and 
some of them will, nodoubt, have to be reorganized. They 
will have to undergo a great scaling down of their capital, 
and have the same experience that many of our railroads 
had in the last twenty years. 
Francis A. Huter, 
eee 


THE MAN-DOG. 


A WEIRD STORY OF MAGNOLIA ISLAND IN THE BLACK SWAMP. 


Y first knowledge of the singular being called “Du 

M Chien, the Man-Dog,” began when we were on 

duty down in the Peché country, a short time 

after General Taylor’s celebrated “Run on the Banks,” in 

the vicinity of Mansfield. The cavalry had really very little 

to do except “to feed” and await orders. Asa result of this 

idleness many of the officers and men formed pleasant 

acquaintances with the hospitable planters in whose 
neighborhood we were located. 

One of the planters, whom I found to be most congenial, 
was Captain Martas, a French creole, whose father had 
come from Languedoc. He was himself native-born. He 
was a man of forty-eight or fifty years of age, and had two 
sons by his first marriage, who were in the army of Virginia, 
and a boy two years of age, by his second wife, who was a 
young and beautiful lady. The housekeeper was a mulatto 
girl, who was in every physical development almost a per- 
fect being—even her small hands looking like consummate 
wax-work. She had been taught, petted, and indulged as 
much, perhaps, or more than any slave should have been, 
especially by Captain Martas, who uniformly spoke to her 
more in the tone of a father addressing his daughter, than 
in that of a master commanding a slave. She was always 
gentle and obedient. The family seemed to prize her very 
greatly, and the little boy especially preferred her to his 
own beautiful mother. 

The family was so attractive that I visited it often; but 
one evening, on my arrival at the house, I found that its 
peace and quiet had been disturbed by one of those painful 
occurrences which so often marred the happiness of South- 
ern families, and which really constituted the curse of “the 
peculiar institution.” 

The day before, the beautiful and accomplished wife of 
Captain Martas had, for some unexplained reason, got into 
a frenzy of rage with Celia, the mulattress, and had ordered 
the overseer to give her a severe whipping. The girl had 
run off into the Black Swamp during the night, and Captain 
Martas, who imparted this information to me, was in a state 
of terrible distress by reason of her absence. He did not 
seem to understand the cause of the trouble, but he could 
not justify his slave without condemning his wife, whom he 
seemed to regard with a most tender and dutiful devotion. 
The only emotion which seemed to master him was a heart- 
breaking and hopeless grief. I volunteered to hunt for the 
runaway, and while asking for such information as I thought 
to be necessary about the neighboring plantations, and of 
the almost boundless and impracticable wilderness known 
as the Black Swamp, I saw Celia slowly and quietly coming 
up the broad walk which led from the portico in the big 
gate. 

She carried in her hand a branch of the magnolia-tree, 
from which depended a splendid blossom of that most glori- 
ous of all flowers. She bowed slightly as she came near 
the portico, and, passing around the corner of the house, 
entered it by a side door. Mrs. Martas was most passion- 
ately devoted to the magnolia, and, from her exclamations 
of delight, which were soon heard in the hall, we knew that 
Celia had brought the beautiful flower as a peace-offering to 
her mistress, and that it had been accepted as such. Very 
soon the two women came nearer, and from our seats on the 
veranda we could hear their conversations. A terrible 
weight seemed to have been lifted from the heart of Captain 
Martas by the girl’s return, and by the apparent renewal of 
friendly relations between his beautiful wife and his even 


more beautiful slave—a relief which showed itself in his 
face and form, but not in his speech. 

“Yes,” said Celia to Mrs. Martas, “it is an old, wide- 
spreading tree on the very edge of the water, and is glori 
ous with just such splendid blossoms as these. There must 
be more than three hundred clusters, some that I could not 
reach being much larger and finer than this one.” 

“And you say,” answered Mrs. Martas, “that the air is 
still, and that the perfume broods all aroundthetree? Oh, 
how sweet!” 

“Yes,” said Celia, “it is so strong that you can taste as 
well as smell the wonderful perfume. Few people could 
bear to stand immediately beneath the shade; it is so sweet 
as to be almost overpowering.” 

“Oh, how I wish I could see it! How far is it, Celia?” 

“Only four miles. You can go. It is deep in the 
swamp; but the pony can follow the ridge all the way. You 
can go, and get home before dusk. I would like you to see 
it before a rain makes the road too bad, or the winds come 
and scatter the delicious perfume that now hangs as heavy 
as dew all around the glorious tree for yards and yards 
away.” 

“I will go!” she cried. 
and you can take a horse. 
late.” 

“I would rather walk,” said Celia, “so as to be sure that 
I will not miss the route in going back, although I watched 
so carefully that I know I can find it on foot.” 

Very soon a boy led up Mrs. Martas’ pony, and she went 
out to the steps and mounted, followed by Celia on foot. 
The girl held the stirrup for her mistress, and as she did so 
looked back at Captain Martas with eyes in which shone 
strange love, pity, and tenderness; but the voice of her mis- 
tress called her away, and, even in turning her black and 
lustrous eyes from Captain Martas, their expression totally 
changed, and showed for a fleeting instant the murderous 
glitter that gleamed from the eyes of a panther when ready 
for a fatal spring. 

I was startled and troubled, and half moved forward to 
tell the lady not to go; but a moment’s reflection showed 
me how foolish such an unnecessary and silly interference 
would seem. A strange mistrust flitted across my mind, 
but there was nothing on which to base it. I could not 
give a reason for it, except to say that I had seen the light 
of a gladiator’s eye, the twitch and spasm of an assassin’s 
lip, in the eye and mouth of that now smiling and dutiful 
young slave girl. The thing was too foolish to think of, 
and I held my peace. 

The women passed out of the gate, and went on quietly 
in the direction of the Black Swamp. Martas and I re- 
sumed our conversation. Hour after hour passed away, 
and the sun grew large and low in the west; still Mrs. 
Martas did not return. The sun was setting—set; but she 
had not come. Then Captain Martas called Toby and had 
him ride to the edge of the wood, and see if he could learn 
anything of his mistress; but Toby soon came back, saying 
that he saw nothing except the pony’s tracks leading into 
the swamp, and the pony himself leisurely coming home 
without 2 rider. Then Captain Martas mounted, and I 
followed him. He took the plantation conch-shell, and we 
rode on into the dark forest as long as we could trace any 
footsteps of the pony, or find any open way, and again and 
again Captain Martas blew resonant blasts upon his shell 
that rolled far away over the swamp, seeking to apprise his 
wife that we were there, and waiting for her; but nothing 


“Tell Toby to bring out Selim, 
Let us goatonce. It is getting 


came of it. 

“They could hear the shell,” he said, “upon a still night 
like this, three or tour miles,” and it seemed to him impos- 
sible that they could have gone beyond the reach of the 
sound. But no answer came, and the moonless night came 
down over the great Black Swamp, and the darkness grew 
almost visible, so thoroughly did it shut off all vision, like a 
vast black wall. 

Then Martas sent Toby back to the plantation for fire 
and blankets and more men, and soon a roaring blaze 
mounted skyward, and every few minutes the conch-shell 
was blown. Nothing more could be done. I remained 
with the now sorely troubled husband through the night. 
At the first peep of dawn he had breakfast brought from the 
plantation, and as soon as it became light enough to see in 
the great forest, we searched for and found the pony’s 
track, and we carefully followed the traces left in the soft 
soil. The chase led, with marvelous turns and twists, right 
along the little ridge of firmer land which led irregularly on 
between the boundless morasses stretched on either side, 
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trending now this way, now that, but always penetrating 
deeper and deeper into the almost unknown bosom of the 
swamp. The pony had followed his own trail in coming 
out of the swamp, and this made it easier for us to trace his 
way. At last we came to the dark, sluggish, sullen water. 
It was a point of solid ground, of less than an acre in 
extent, a foot or two above the water, almost circular in 
outline, and nearly surrounded by the lagoon. It was com- 
paratively clear of timber, and near the center rose a grand 
magnolia-tree, such as Celia had described to Mrs. Martas 
on the evening before. At the root of this tree, bathed 
with the rich, overpowering perfume of the wonderful 
bloom above her, lay the dead body of the beautiful woman, 
her clothes disordered, her hair disheveled, a coarse, dirty 
handkerchief stuffed into her mouth, and all the surround- 
ings giving evidence of a despairing struggle and a desper- 
ate crime. Captain Martas was overcome with anguish, 
and after one agonized look around, as if to assure himself 
that Celia was not also somewhere in sight, he sat down 
beside the body and gazed upon his murdered wife in 
silent, helpless agony of spirit. 

I desired all the men to remain where they were, except 
Toby, whom I ordered to follow me; and then, beginning 
at the little ridge of land between the waters by which we 
had reached the circular space before described, we fol- 
lowed the edge of the ground completely round to the start- 
ing point, seeking in the soft mud along the shore for a 
footprint, or the mark made by a canoe or skiff, for some 
evidence by which the murderer had reached the little 
peninsula, or by which Celia had left it. 

We found perfect tracks of all animal life existing in 
the swamps, even to the minute lines left by the feet of the 
smallest birds, but no trace of a human foot, although a 
snail could not have passed into or out of the water without 
leaving his mark upon the yielding mud, much less a foot- 
step or a canoe. 

The thing was inexplicable. Where was Celia? How 
had she gone without leaving a trace of her departure? 
Had she been there -at all? Who had murdered Mrs. 
Martas? Surely some man or devil had perpetrated that 
crime. How had the villain escaped from the scene of his 
crime, leaving not the slightest clew by which it was possi- 
ble to tell which way he had gone? 

I reported to Captain Martas the exact condition of the 
affair, and told him I did not know what to do, unless we 
could get bloodhounds and put them on the trail. He said 
there were no hounds within sixty miles; that all of the 
planters he knew preferred to lose a runaway rather than to 
follow them with the dogs. Rumors of the loss of Mrs. 
Martas had spread from plantation to camp, and two or 
three soldiers had immediately ridden out to the plantation, 
and then had followed us to the scene of the crime. One of 
them said: 

“If there are no hounds, send to camp for old Du Chien. 
He is better than any dog.” 

The remark was so singular that I asked: 

“What do you mean by saying, ‘He is better than any 
dog?’ ” 

“I mean that he can follow the trail by the scent better 
than any hound I ever saw, and I have seen hundreds of 
them.” 

“Is that a mere camp story,” said I, “or do you know it 
of your own knowledge?” 

“I know it myself, sir,” said the soldier. 
him smell a man or his clothes, and then go blindfold into a 
whole regiment and pick out the man by his scent. I have 
seen him pull a look of wool off a sheep, smell it good, and 
hen go blindfold into the pen and pick out that identical 
sheep from fifty others. I have known him to smell the 
blanket a nigger slept in, and follow that darky four or five 
miles by the scent of him through cotton, corn, and woods. 
He is better than a dog.” 

The man looked to be honest and intelligent, and while 
I could hardly credit such an astounding and abnormal de- 
velopment of the nasal power in a human being, there was 
nothing else to do; so I told him to take my horse and his 
own, ride as quickly as possible to camp, and bring old Du 
Chien with him. 

Then we made a litter, and slowly and reverently we 
bore the corpse of the murdered lady along the difficult 
road until we reached a point to which it was possible to 
bring a carriage, in which we placed her in charge of the 
horrified neighbors, who had by this time collected at the 
plantation. 


“T have seen 
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Captain Martas insisted on remaining with me and 
awaiting the coming of Du Chien. 

More than two hours elapsed before the soldier, whom I 
had sent for Du Chien, the Man-Dog, returned with that 
strange creature. He surely deserved his name. He 
must have been six feet high, but was so lank, loose, 
flabby, and jumbled-up that it was hard to even guess at 
his stature. His legs were long and lank, and his hands 
hung down to his knees. A bristly shock of red hair grew 
nearly down to his eyebrows, and his head slanted back to 
a point, sugar-loaf fashion. His chin seemed to have slid 
back into his lank, flabby neck, and his face looked as if 
it stopped at the round, red, slobbering mouth. His nose 
was not remarkably large, but the sloping away of all the 
facial lines from it, as from @ central point, gave his nasal 
organ an expression of peculiar prominence and signifi- 
cance. When he walked, every bone and muscle about 
him drooped forward, as if he were about to fall face fore- 
most, and travel with his hands and feet. 


Briefly I explained what had happened, and thereupon 
Du Chien, who seemed to be a man of few words, said: 

“Stay where you are, all of you, for a minute.” Then 
he started off at his singular dog-trot pace, and followed 
the edge of the water all the way around, just as I had 
done, lightly but with wonderful celerity. Then he came 
back to us, looking much puzzled. I handed him the 
coarse, dirty handkerchief which I had taken from the 
dead woman’s mouth, and Du Chien immediately buried 
that wonderful nose of his in it, and_snuffed at it long and 
vigorously. Having apparently satisfied himself, he re- 
moved the dirty rag from his face, and said: 

“Nigger.” 

“No,” said I, thinking of Celia, and looking Du Chien 
in his little, round, deep-set eyes; “a mulatto.” 


“No,” he answered, with quiet assurance; “not mulatto; 
nigger; black, wool-headed, and old—a buck nigger.” 


“What can you do?” said I. 


“Wait a minute,” said Du Chien. Then he started off 
again to make the circuit of the peninsula, but more slowly 
and deliberately than at first. He threw his head from 
side to side, like a hound, and smelled at every tree and 
shrub. He had got about half way around. when he 
reached a mighty tree that grew on the edge of the swamp, 
leaning out over the water where it was narrowest and 
deepest, and seemed to mingle its branches with the 
branches of another tree of a similar gigantic growth that 
grew upon the other side. He walked up to the tree, saying: 
“Nigger went on here!” and at once begantoclimb. The 
inclination of the great trunk and the lowness of the branches 
made the task an easy one. Almost instantly Captain Martas, 
I, and two or three soldiers followed Du Chien up the tree. Du 
Chien had gone up some thirty feet into the dense foliage, 
when all at once he left the body of the tree, and began to 
slide along a great limb that extended out over the water, 
holding to the branches around and above him until he got 
into the lateral branches of the tree on the opposite side, 
and thence to the trunk of that tree, down which he glided, 
and stood upon the opposite bank waiting for us to follow. 
We did so as speedily as possible, and, as soon as we were 
safely landed by his side, Du Chien said: “Single file, 
all!” and started off, smelling the trees and bushes as he 
went. 

The spot at which we had decended seemed to be a 
hummock similar to that on the other side, but less regular 
in its outline; andsoon the way by which Du Chien led us 
became more and more difficult and impassable. Often it 
seemed that the next step would take us right into the dark 
and sluggish water, but Du Chien, almost without pausing 
at all, would smell at the leaves and branches and hurry 
on, now planting his foot upon a clod just rising out of the 
water, now stepping upon a fallen and half-rotted log, now 
treading a fringe of more solid ground skirting the dreary 
lagoon, but going every moment deeper and deeper into 
the most pathless and inaccessible portions of the swamp. 

For nearly two hours this strange man followed the 
trail, and we followed him. At last we came to a con- 
siderable elevation of ground under which opened a little 
V-shaped valley made by the water of a branch which 
drained the high land into the swamp. This valley was 
rather more than two acres in extent, and seemed to be a 
clearing. But there was a thick-set growth of sweet gum, 
holly, and magnolia across the opening toward the swamp, 
beyond which we could not see, 


t 
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With quickened steps, and with many of the same signs 
of excitement manifested by a hound when the trail grows 
hot, Du Chien followed along this hedge-like line of under- 
brush, and at its farther end stopped. There, within three 
feet of where the steep bank ran into the water, which 
seemed to be of great depth, was an opening in the hedge. 
He slipped cautiously through it, and we followed him in 
silence. It was a little garden in the heart of the swamp, 
lying between the hills and the water. At the apex of the 
V-shaped valley was a miserable cabin with some fruit-trees 
growing round it. We gazed upon the scene with profound 
astonishment. 

“Do you know anything of this place, Captain Martas?” 
said I, in a low tone. 

“No,” said he; “several years ago, one of my field- 
hands, a gigantic Abyssinian, was whipped and ran away to 
the swamp; I never followed him, and have never seen 
him since, although every now and then I heard of him by 
the report of the negroes on the plantation ; I suppose he 
has been living somewhere in the swamp ever since, and, 
unless this is his home, 1 can not imagine how such a place 
came to be here.” 

“The nigger is there,” said Du Chien. “If there are a 
dozen of them I can tell the right one by the smell,” and 
again he put the old handkerchief to his nose. 

“If it is old Todo,” said Captain Martas, “he is a pow- 
erful and desperate man, and we had better be cautious.” 

We formed a line, and slowly and cautiously approached. 
We had got within ten or twelve feet of the door when we 
saw a gigantic, half-clad negro spring from the floor, gaze 
out at us an instant with fierce, startled eyes, and then, 
with a yell like that of some wild beast roused up in its 
lair, he seized an axe which stood just at the door, and, 
whirling it around his head with savage fury, darted straight 
at Captain Martas. Itseemed to me that the huge, black 
form was actually in the air, when one of the soldiers sent 
a ball from his revolver crashing through Todo’s skull. 
With a savage, beastly cry, the huge black fell headlong to 
earth. 

“It is a pity,” said Martas; “I wished to burn the black 
devil alive.” 

At that instant Du Chien cried out: “Look there!” 
And extending his arm toward the top of the ridge, he 
started off at full speed. We all looked up, and saw Celia 
flying for dear life toward the crest of the high ground be- 
hind the cabin, and we joined in the chase. It was per- 
haps, forty yards up the slope to the highest part, and 
about the same distance down the other side to the water’s 
edge. Just as we got tothe crest, Celia, who had already 
reached the water’s edge, leaped lightly into a small canoe 
and began to ply the paddle vigorously, and with a stroke 
or two sent the frail bark gliding swiftly away from 
the shore, while she looked back at us with a wicked smile. 
In a moment more she would be beyond our reach, and the 
soldier who had shot Todo leveled his fatal revolver at her 
head. But Captain Martas knocked the weapon up, saying, 
in a voice choked with emotion, “No, no! let the girl go! 
She is my daughter.” 

Swiftly and silently the slight canoe swept over the 
dark waters of the great, Black Swamp, now hidden in the 
shadow, now a moment glancing through some little 
patch of sunlight, always receding farther and farther,seen 
less often, seen less distinctly every moment, and then seen 
Nathan C. Kouns, in the Argonaut. 


ee 
1901. 


N age too great for thought of ours to scan, 
A A wave upon the sleepless sea of time 

That sinks and sleeps for ever, ere the chime 

Pass that salutes with blessing, not with ban. 

The dark year dead, the bright year born for man, 
Dies: all its days that watched man cower and climb, 
Frail as the foam, and as the sun sublime, 

Sleep sound as they that slept ere these began. 


no more. 


Our mother earth, whose ages none may tell, 
Puts on no change: time bids not her wax pale 
Or kindle, quenched or quickened, when the knell 
Sounds, and we cry across the veering gale 
Farewell—and midnight answers us, Farewell; 
Hail—and the heaven of morning answers, Hail! 


Algernon Charles Swinburne, in the London Saturday Review 
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ARTIST AND MILLIONAIRE. 
1 the Editor of the Mirroi 


For once it seems to me you departed 
from your usual fair, impartial course,when, 
in your reflections anent the controversy be- 
tween Messrs. Pierce and Zorn, you bring 
into such bold relief the fact that the former 
is a very wealthy man and has become so 
through his connection with the Standard 


Oil Co. There is too much of an appeal to 





the prejudices of the majority of your read- 
ers against millionaires, and you picture his | 
wealth as if it were a reproach. I am not 
an apologist for Mr. Pierce, for though I 
have known him, by sight, for probably 
twenty years, I have not had more than fif- 
teen minutes’ conversation with him in that 
time. There is no personal or selfish mo- 
tive on my part, when taking exception to 
the animus of “Artist and Millionaire,” in 
the MIRROR of January 17th. 

The fact that Mr. Pierce is a millionaire 
has no bearing on the merits of the contro- 
versy with Mr. Zorn. Zorn can expect to be 
commissioned only by wealthy men. If it 
were not for men of much more than ordi- 
nary means, Zorn could not obtain orders 
for paintings at $4,000 each. 

The arrogance of disciples of Art is ‘ust 
as contemptible as the arrogance of wealth 
worshipers. 

The ipsi dixit of a portrait painter is no 
more worthy of unhesitating respect than 
that of a millionaire. Mr. Pierce did not 
begin a controversy as to dollars, but as to 
the merits of portraits, particularly’ as to 
one of Mrs. Pierce, which had to be copied 
from a portrait by photography. 

The latter was a satisfactory likeness and 
all that seems to have been required of 
Zorn was to reproduce with the brush what 
Strauss had preserved with the camera. 

That Mr. Pierce had no special bias 
against portrait painters is established by the 
fact that he has since engaged two other 
eminent artists (Messrs. Arthur de Ferraris 
and Carl J  Blenner) to reproduce the 
portrait of his wife. 

These artists are also high-priced ones 
yet there has been no unpleasantness, so 
far as the public is aware, between this same 
millionaire and these artists. 

So ’twas not a question of dollars, on Mr. 
Pierce’s part, and, consequently, the continu- 
ous reference to the petroleum odor of his 
money, in this connection, is not quite just. 
The objection which might be made justly 
against the millionaire is, that as a St. 
Louisan, he seems not to have considered the 
abilities of our local artists. 

When St. Louis artists can produce such 
portraits as those of Mr. James Yeatman 
and Mr. Sam’l Cupples, at the Provident 
Association building, by George C. Eich- 
baum; as that of Mrs. Governor Stephens, 
recently exhibited here, by J. Wilton Cun- 
ningham; as that of the late James B. Case, 
now hanging in the counting-rooms of the 
Lincoln Trust Company, by Gustave Wal- 
deck—-when such masterly productions can 
be obtained at home from men who are 
forced to strive for mere existence, almost 
without recognition, it goes far towards jus- 
tifying the conclusion that many St. Louis- 
ans of wealth would rather be duped by 
non-residents than obtain full value from 
resident artists. It has been demonstrated 
that they like to pay round figures for minia- 
tures “swell,” foreign 
who could grind out two free-hand (?) por- 
traits daily, as long as there was uninter- 


to art-pretenders, 


rupted railway connection with a New Eng- 
land picture factory. 





That the Zorn paintings may lack in like- 
ness and still be masterpieces of ‘art is not 
denied, but the artist side of the controversy 
had been so skillfully advertised, that the 
millionaire would have been more than hu- 
man had he not “talked back.” 

Mr. Pierce may be wholly in the wrong 
but the MIRROR should not bias public judg- 
ment by holding him up to ridicule, because 
of his wealth, in this connection. 

Criticism of him should be based on better 
foundations. 

Art is dependent upon the patronage of 


| wealth and you harm art interests by mak- 


ing the possessors of wealth fear to enter 
into contracts with artists. 
Very respectfully, 
ze Siwel, 
(3031 Eads Ave. ) 
St. Louis, Jan. 18, 1901. 
we 

If that’s the way Mr. “Siwel” read the 
MIRROR’S “reflection” on the Zorn-Pierce 
matter—all right. It is no part of the MIR- 
R R’S function to provide diagrams with its 
pleasantries, though it is, of course, a great 
tragedy that Mr. “Siwel” should interpret as 
wholly an attack upon Mr. Pierce a para- 
graph that most other people thought to be 
chiefly a satirical treatment of Mr. Zorn. 


eS 
KNOWING HOW. 


That there is art in advertising is a mere 
truism, but there is more,—there is an 
instinct. One often sees an artistic “ad” 
in a paper, well worded, perhaps gracefully 
illustrated, and yet it is unconvincing. Of 
such an “ad” it may well be said “if it be 
not fair for me, what care I how fair it be?” 
Then some experts in advertising claim that 
the best medium is that wifh “the phenome- 
nal circulation”—the advocates of quantity. 
vs. quality. A case in point is afford- 
ed by an advertisement that has appeared for 
the past two or three weeks in the MIRROR 
viz., the Dressing Chest for Men. It is, as 
every reader will admit, an ideal advertise- 
ment. The half-tone cut tells the story in 
the most convincing manner, from the 
shaving mirror to the lower compartments 
for the shoes, and “the things for the 
laundryman.” All that is lacking in the 
cut is stated in the accompanying letter- 
press, such as construction, price, and the 
address of the firm—the Scarritt-Com- 
stock Furniture Co. It will naturally seem 
to the reader that such an article of 
furniture is appropriately advertised in 
such a medium as the MIRROR; 
that its readers are solely of the stern sex- 
for ladies are among its most appreciative 
readers—-but because, as a general thing 
its male readers include a large pro- 
portion of those able to buy such a cabinet. 
And this has been the result. With the 
first appearance of this convincing “ad” 
came a number of letters to the Scarritt- 
Comstock Furniture Company requesting 
further information concerning this new 
piece of furniture, from New York 
and other Eastern cities, thus proving that 
the MIRROR is read everywhere. In St. 
Louis the firm has had substantial evidence 
that this “ad” in particular attracted the at- 
tention it deserved. The article advertised 
must be a distinctively good thing anda 
thing that the people will know they want the 
moment they see the advertisement. The 
best paper in the world cannot help an 
unless the advertiser 


not 


advertiser’s business 


“knows how.” 
ee 


Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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DIAMONDS. 


Sterling Silver Tableware 


AND 





HIGH ART GOODS. 


WE CARRY ONLY THE BEST # * #* # 


J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


MERCANTILE CLUB BUILDING, 
Locust and Seventh Streets. 
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THE MECHANICS’ BANK, 


ST. LOUIS. 
Capital and Surplus, - - $1,500,000.00 


Personal Accounts Solicited. 


Letters of Credit and Travelers’ Checks Sold. 


MRS. GOULD’S GOWNS IN COURT. 


Mrs. Howard Gould must appear in the 
city court before twelve men and there try 
on several gowns, waists, petticoats and four 
striped shirt waists, which she declares do 
not fit her, and for which she declines to pay 
$1,175. A jury must determine whether the 
garments fit Mrs. Gould. This decision was 
made by the New York city court in the suit 
brought by Mary F. Smith and Margaretta 
Dillon, dressmakers. Justice McCarthy writes 
the opinion, upsetting the reference. He says 
the matter should be decided by a jury. The 
trial is set for February 5. Howard Gould 
is named as defendant in the suit. The 
goods were supplied to his wife in the latter 
part of 1899 and the early part of 1900, and 
were as follows: 

One white panne velvet waist.................. 

One batiste gown Roxana 

Altering skirt and coat Guteadpcts 

Making one silk lining, pattern and ma- 
terial : woke BS 

white petticoat, lined with pink satin 

black petticoat, lined with blue silk...... 

tan cloth gown.. 


$ 83 


One 
One 
One 
white lace gown 
sparkled gown 

whitecre pe waist 


One 
One 
One 
One pink crepe waist 
One blue crepe waist 
Four striped shirt waists, at $35 each 
One red petticoat 
One painted muslin 
ported at Mrs. Gould’s request 

white embroidered batiste gown, im- 
ported at Mrs. Gould’s request 


princess gown, im- 


One 


ac- 
of 


Payments have been made on this 
count until there remains a balance 
$1,175. 

ee 

Have your old-fashioned marquise rings 
changed into the new and becoming princess 
rings, at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Locust and 
Seventh. 





THE PROPER THING IN GLOVES. 

Glace kid buttoned gloves are the correct 
ones for church, with two or four buttons, 
and of white or light tan. If tana heavier 
kid is used, and one or two buttons are 
sufficient; in fact, a regular heavy walking 
glove is the smartest. Many women always 
cling toa suede glove of the mosquetaire 
style with two buttons only. These are of a 
lighter shade of color than the gown or of 
black. Of course this does not refer to a 
red or a green or a blue gown—simply to the 
brown or gray. A white suede glove is 
absolutely inappropriate, however. So much 
depends upon the lining of the muff as to 
what gloves can be worn, from a_ practical 
point of view that it is as well to buy one 
with reference to the other. The present 
fashion of the white lining or the fur lining 
for the very rich muffs makes it possible to 
wear white or light gloves, whereas the dark 
linings so soon soil the gloves that it is gen- 
erally silly to follow slavishly the fashion of 
wearing white gloves, especially if economy 
has to be consulted. As the church costume 
is emphatically a walking costume, heavy 
walking boots or boots of kid and patent 
leather are correct. The fancy dress boot 
or shoe is not then sensible or in good taste. 

ee 

Mrs. Nagsby (impatiently calling: ) “Nora, 
drop everything at once and come to me!” 
Nora: “Yes, ma’am.” Mrs. Nagsby: “Now, 
what’s the baby crying for?” Nora: “’Cause 
I dropped him, ma’am.” 

et 

Clerk—“Perhaps you’d like to look at some 
goods a little more expensive than these.” 
Shopper—“Not necessarily, but I would like 
to look at some of better qualit ».”—Piiladel- 
phia Press. 

se st 
Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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SOCIETY. 

Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh A. Crawford are at the 
Planters. 

Mrs. John Scullin and Miss Lenore Scullin are 
at the Southern Hotel. 

Mrs. Charles Mulliken, of Virginia, is the guest 
of Mrs. Benjamin O’ Fallon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ferd P. Kaiser wi!1 pass several 
weeks at Hot Springs, Ark. 

Miss Marie and Adele Hayes are entertaining 
Miss Kelley, of Minneapolis, End. 

Mrs. Laughlin and Miss Hester Laughlin are 
the guests of Mrs. Randolph Laughlin. 

Mrs. Montgomery Flagg, of New York,is visit- 
ing her mother, Mrs. S. T. McCormick. 

Mrs. J. W. Lee and Miss Virginia Lee went to 
Jefferson City to attend the inaugural ball. 

" Miss Ida Mellier, of Eureka Springs, is visiting 
Mrs. Charles Clark, of Vandeventer Place. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harrison I, Drummond and the 
twins, will leave this week for Palm Beach. 

Col. and Mrs. D. D. Wheeler have returned 
from Maryland, where they have been visiting 
friends. 

Mrs. Sue Johnston, of Knoxville, Tenn., who 
has been visiting Miss Ethel Goddard, has re- 
turn to her home. 

Mrs. Philip Williams gave a luncheon last 
Friday afternoon, at the Country Club followed 
by a euchre party. 

Mrs. J. .. D. Morrison left the latter part of 
last week, for Stamford, Conn., to visit her 
daughter, Mrs. Albert Kelley. 

Mrs. Robert McCormick Adams, of Kirkwood, 
will give a reception on Feb. 2nd, in honor of 
her daughter, Miss Amanda Adams. 

Mrs. Huntington Smith gave a handsome 
reception last Friday afternoon in honor of Miss 
Rose Farrington, of Terre Haute, Ind. 

Miss Mary Boyce, who is at present travel- 
ing in Rome, has delighted her St. Louis 
friends with souvenir cards of the Holy Year. 

The Daughters of the Confederacy will give a 
handsome bal! on St. Valentine’s night, when 
they will have a unique surprise in store for the 
guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry L,.. DeWitte; of 4422 Evans 
avenue, who have been for the past few weeks 
making a tour of the South and West, are now 
in New Orleans. 

Mr.and Mrs. Wilson G. Hunt and their chil- 
dren left last Thursday evening for the South, 
where, after a short tour, they will settle in Pass 
Christian for the remainder of the winter, 

Miss Ethel Goddard of Lucas avenue, is enter- 
taining Miss Sue Johnston of Knoxville, Tenn., 
in whose honor she gave recently a handsome, 
though small cotillion, which was led by Mr. 
Allen of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Aa engagement just announced, is that of 
Miss Lenora Montgomerie Clague and Dr, Otho 
F. Ball. Miss Clague is a Kentucky girl, and 
has only lived here for about two years. The 
wedding will take place February 19th. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Maxon, of the Grand Ave- 
nue Hotel, left last week for Pasadena, Cal., 
where they will spend the remainder of the 
winter. Miss Rita Maxon will join her parents 
after a visit to friends in Denver, Col. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Cole have sent out invi- 
tations for a large reception followed by a ball 
on Jan. 30th, at the Odeon. The function is In 
honor of their golden wedding anniversary. 
Mrs. Hallie Cole Hebert will assist her parents 
in entertaining the guests. 

Miss Elsie Ford entertained at a luncheon and 
euchre party last Monday in honor of a few of 
her intimate friends. Those present were: 
Carrie Cook, Bessie Vastine, Grace Gale, Mabel 
Green, Mrs. Ed. Gould, Mabel Holmes, Wm. 
Forrest Ferguson, Josephine Cobb, Debby Ware. 

Mrs. H. C. Meier, of 3651 Delmar Boulevard, 

is giving a series of luncheons before leaving 
on Jan, 23th. for California, for the remiinder of 
the winter for the benefit of Mr. Meier’s health. 
The first of the series,on Saturday afternoon, 
was in honor of Mrs, Ed. Simmons and Mrs. 
Wallace Simmons, two brides of this season. 

Mrs. James LL. Green, of 3719 Washington 
Boulevard, entertained a number of the intimate 
friends of her daughter, Miss Mabel Green, on 
Tuesday afternoon, with an informal tea, at 
which she announced the engagement of her 
daughter to Mr. Walter Duke Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson is the second son of Mrs. M. IL. 
Thompson, of Morgan street. No date has 
been set for the wedding. 

Mrs. Julius Walsh gave a Wednesdty afternoon 
from four to six o’clock, in honor of Miss Estelle 
Dickson, the talented young artist who is now 
visiting her, after several years in Paris, where 
her work has been most favorably received. 
Miss Dickson leaves here for Russia, where she 


has been invited by the Czarina to exhibit some 
of her works in St. Petersburg. A number of 
the friends of Miss Dickson gathered to wel- 
come her back to St. Iouis. Mrs. Charles R. 
Dickson assisted in entertaining. 

Mrs. Theodore Meier of Washington Boule- 
vard, is entertaining Misses Alice and Elsa 
Meier of New York, who are being a great 
deal feted during their visit. The young 
ladies are the daughters of Mrs. Kdward Meier 
of New York, formerly Miss Nannie Runyan of 
this city. Mrs. M. Meier of 3518 Morgan street, 
has given an informal coffee in their honor and 
they were given a luncheon at the Country 
Club. Mrs. Edward Mallinkrodt entertained 
for them also with a delightful young ladies’ tea. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baarent Ten Broeck, of 4237 
Maryland avenue, entertained a number of 
friends on ‘Tuesday evening with a reception, 
from eight until three, in honor of their tenth 
wedding anniversary. The big punch bowl was 
presided over by Misses Grace Langenberg and 
Helen Hayes. In the dining room the serving 
was done by Misses Annie Langenberg and 
Alice Diekenga. Mr. and Mrs. Ten Broeck re- 
ceived, assisted by their daughter, Miss Maurine 
Ten Broeck, and Miss EKdna Langenberg. Mrs. 
Ten Broeck were a toilette of pale rose colored 
silk'veiled in apple green gauze and trimmed with 
a French applique of iridescent green and pearl 
passementerie. Miss Maurine wore a pretty frock 
of pale pink silk, veiled in mousseline de soie, 
and made with bouffant skirts. Miss Langen- 
berg’s toilette was of pure white silk veiled in 
white mousseline de soie embroidered in polka 
dots. After the reception, the host and hostess 
invited a few young people to remain and dance. 
They were Misses Katharine Bailey, Annie 
Langenberg, Grace Langenberg, Edna Langen- 
berg, Daisy Medley. Ida Medley, Adelaide 
Kunkel, Jesssie Gamble, Ollie Bruggeman, 
Frances Stickney, Helen Hayes, Alice Diekenga, 
and Messrs.Stacy Niederlander, Roy Langenberg 
Malcolm Post, Harry Post, Carl Langenberg, 
Harry Langenberg, S. A. Peake, Carl Kunkel. 
Charles Burnett, Thomas Cooper, Arthur Lieber 
and A. G. Robyn. 

The Boone-Doneghy bridal party have been a 
great deal entertained during the week, begin- 
ning last Saturday afternoon, when Mrs. John 
H. Carroll, of 5465 Delmar boulevard, gave thema 
handsome luncheon. ‘The decorations of this 
function were of white roses and carnations and 
smilax. The guests numbered twelve, including 
the bride and her attendants and Misses Frances 
Carroll and Mary Marshall. On Sunday after- 
noon Mrs. Hugh D. Marshall gave them a trolley 
party and on Sunday evening Mrs. Hervey C. 
M’Clary entertained them witha dinner. Miss 
Grace Woodward gave a luncheon on Monday 
afternoon and on Monday evening Miss Sarah 
Wilson gave a dinner. On Tuesday evening 
Miss Doneghy entertained the bridal party at 
dinner at the Mercantile Club and cut the bridal 
party cake. Miss Lulu Allen drew the thimble, 
Miss Woodward the dime‘and Miss Mary Lee 
Nicol the ring. On Wednesday afternoon Mrs. 
Harry Vinsenhaler gave a box party at the 
opera. Mrs. Daniel Boone of Kansas City is 
visiting Mrs, John Duncan, of 4225 Westminster 
Place, and her daughters are the guests of Mrs. 
Sim Price, of Westminster Place. Mr. and Mrs. 
Doneghy are entertaining a large house party, 
who are Mrs. Anna Coles, the bride’s grand- 
mother; Mesdames D. A. Weyer and H. S. Allen, 
of Kansas City, and Misses Louise Allen and 
Mary Lee Nichol, of Kansas City. Mrs. Duncan 
entertained with a euchre for Mrs. Boone on 
Tuesday afternoon; Mrs. F. E. Marshall will 
give a large card party on Friday, and Mrs, Vin- 
senhaler will give them an opera box-party on 
Saturday afternoon. 

The marriage of Miss Anna C. Doneghy and 
Mr. William Boone, of Kansas City, was one of 
the largest functions of the week. The ceremony 
took place on Wednesday evening. at eight 
o’clock, at Christ Church Cathedral, Rev. Dean 
Davis officiating. The bridal chorus from ‘“‘Lohen- 
grin,’’ was sung by the choir, preceding the 
bridal party up the aisle. Following the choir 
came the ushers: Messrs. Theodore Thompson, 
Gordon Cox,’Arthur Smucker, and Dow Mar- 
shall, of St. Louis, and Harry and Rodney Boone, 
of Kansas City. Next came the bridesmaids, in 
gowns with silver embroidery, the two in 
white and silver, and two in blue and silver, 
alternately. They were: Misses Abbie Boone, 
Belle Boone, and Mary Lee Nicol, of Kansas City, 
and Grace Woodward, Sarah Wilson,and Ella 
M’Clary, of St. Louis. The maid of honor, in a 
toilette of white and silver, immediately pre- 
ceded the bride, who came in on the arm of het 
father, Mr. J. C. Doneghy, who gave her away. 
Her toilette was of cream-tinted renaissance 





lace, over an accordeon-plaited gown of cream- 
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white chiffon, which was made over a slip of soft 
glace silk. The gown was made in the princesse 
style. The skirt, which was en traine, had a 
billowy effect around the bottom, and the bodice 
was high, with a transparent yoke and sleeves 
of the accordeon-plaited chiffon overlaid with 
lace. The tulle veil fell to the end of the long 
court train, and was held in place with pearl 
pins. The only ornaments worn 
superb suit of pearls, which were the gift of 
the groom. ‘The bridesmaids were gowned 
differently, with the exception that their toilettes 
conformed to the required blue and silver and 
white and silver. They wore short bridesmaid 
veils, held in place with fluffy pompon of tulle 
and a chiffon rose. The bridal party held a re- 
ception later at the home of Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Doneghy, of 3834 Delmar Boulevard. Mrs. 
Doneghy, who received with her daughter, wore 
a handsome gown of white crepe de chine, made 
over taffetas silk. The skirt was en traine, and 
trimmed with an applique of lace, while the low- 

ornamented with clustering 
The bride and groom will re- 


cut bodice was 
tucks and lace, 
side in Kansas City. 

The wedding of Miss Adele Beatrice Keller 
to Mr. Pierre Chouteau Scott took place on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, at five o’clock, at the home of 
the bride’s mother, Mrs. George Keller, of 4464 
West Pine boulevard, in presence only of relatives 
and a few intimate friends. Archbishop Kain 
officiated, assisted by Rev. Father O’Reilly, The 


bride wore a gorgeous bridal gown of white 


duchesse satin, with a long court train 
cut in deep scallops and edged with 
tulle plisses. The front width of the 


tulle on 
point 


skirt was of accordeon plaited 
either side of which fell cascades of 
lace. The bodice was low and sleeveless, and 
filled in with a guimp and sleeves of finely 
shirred tulle. A deep pointed bertha of fine 
point lace, filling the neck of the gown, formed 
the only trimming and covered the entire front 
to the waist, extending in deep tabs in the back. 
This was held in place with a flight of delicate 


were a| 
| Mr. and Mrs. C. Hamilton Woods, of Harriman, 





point lace butterflies, which were lightly poised | 


as though ona flower. The tulle veil was worn 
French style, off the face, and held in place with 
pearl pins and a spray of lilies of the valley. A 
sunburst of diamonds, worn at the throat, was 
the gift of the groom. ‘The bridal party en- 
tered, preceded by the matron of honor, Mrs 
Charles Tandy Burbridge, formerly Miss Corinne 
Keller, in her own nuptial robes of a year ago, 
Following were the bridesmaid and groomsman, 
Miss Roberta Litton, of New York, and Mr. 
Gardner McKnight. Miss Louise Keller, as 
maid of honor, walked just in front of the bride 
who leaned on the arm of her mother, Mrs. 
George Keller, who was handsomely gowned in 
an imported black toilette. The maid of honor 
wore a girlish creation of white silk net over 
white silk, the which was one 


mass of fine 


whole of 
shirrings. The guimp and 


sleeves were so sheer as to be almost invisible 


A Frenchy touch was given to the gown by a big 


silken pink rose, which was carelessly caught 
on the end of the train. She carried a shower 
of pink 


roses. ‘The bridesmaid wore a 





gown of pink and silver, which was billowy 








She also 
Scott 


with accordeon plaitings and plisses. 
carried a shower of pink roses. Mr. 
awaited the bride at the altar, accompanied by 
his best man,Mr. Ed. Taylor. ‘There was no recep- 
tion after the ceremony, but after the congratu- 
lations of friends. Mr. and Mrs. Scott departed for 
the Kast. Upon their return they will reside 
with Mrs. Keller. A number of out of town rela- 
tives attended the wedding, among whom were 


Tenn. and Mr. and Mrs.’Tom Burbridge of Cripple 


Creek, 
ee 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s sionature is on each box. 25c 
ee 
The wedding invitations, so much in use 
in the most exclusive social circles, because 
always correct in form, and of the finest 
material and engravings, are executed in the 
stationery factory of Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
Broadway and ocust. 
et UF 
GOLF AND CHESS: Foozle—“I 
you are willing to admit that golf is an intel- 
lectual pastime?” Bunker—“Yes, in about 
the same sense that chess 
game.”—Boston Transc ript. 


suppose 


is an athletic 





MRS. BESSIE STONE FREEMAN, 
(MIss STONE) 

14 SOUTH NEWSTEAD AVENUE. 
TELEPHONE, LINDELL 1262M. 
SPectaL HOME-MADE DELICACIES 
SERVED AT YOUR RESIDENCE, 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or te St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegauce of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
aud service and refined patronage. 


ADDRESS 
THE ODEON 


choen’s 
Orchestra sainer & werers 


Latest Popular Music Phore: Lindell 1220 


EDUARD E. KAUFER, 
The Miniaturist, 


Has Removed to the Hotel Beers, 
Ground Floor. 
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SLUSHMUSHGUSH. 


The younger sister of Amelie Rives is 
untortunate in following the example of that 
strenuously tropical lady. Hallie Erminie 
Rives has essayed the passionate in literature 
in several stories and now comes before the 
public once more in the same vein, in “A 
Furnace of Earth” (The Camelot Company, 
New York. ) 

The authoress has powers. She can write. 
She has something of a gift for describing 
character. Inthe florid Southern fashion of 
the days before the war, a fashion remem- 
bered in literature by “St. Elmo,” and per- 
sisting, in oratory, inthe spread-eagleism that 
still entrances on the hustings, Miss Hallie 
Erminie Rives is effective. But this tiger- 
lilyishness cloys on one, and you would that 
she was less frantic, that everything in the 
world, for her purposes, were not multiplied 
by about six hundred and sixty-two. The 
intensity spoils an otherwise interesting 
little story. 

To be sure Margaret 
her fearful concern over the fact that she 
loves a man bodily. She is so afraid that she 
doesn’t love him spiritually, that she decides 
not to have him at all. Now she may well 
be afraid of her passionateness, for, as Miss 
Rives describes it and makes her describe it, 
you wonder that its flamancy doesn’t scorch 
up the landscape. Dear me, such a warm 
young person! If G. W. M. Reynolds had 
known her he never would have failed for 
carnality of inspiration in his interminable 
series of bad novels. Margaretis surely the 
hottest that ever came over the pike. She 
out-calorics Swinburne, Edgar Saltus and 
Ella Wheeler and even Miss Amelie Rives, 
in “The Quick or the Dead.” And then she 
gets to worrying about her soul, and sends her 
lover, Daunt, away. They exchange letters 
that confusedly vague, in _ try- 
ing enormously and 
poignant sensations. The young man pleads 
to be taken back the girl’s love. 
The young woman, meanwhile, studies the 
horrible case of a man who is united to a 
paralyzed wife, and she sees the “inferno” 
of a love from which the bodily is excluded. 
It’s perfectly awful how this body business 
worries this girl who reads Stephen Phillips’ 
“Marpessa.” Of course she thinks it’s her 
soul that’s bothering her most, but it isn’t. 
For her case any old family doctor would 
simply prescribe, “my child, get married.” 
When she finds that love without the body is 
not lovely and no more satisfactory than 
love without the soul, and may be, in a 
peculiar way, just as sinful, she has a 
hard time of it. It makes her and her 
biographer quite stammerful and almost un- 


is absurd in 


are 


vague 


to express 


to 


intelligibly impotent in words. She goes out 


into the woods, meets Daunt, again has a 
rapture of such passion as is nowhere in the 
world outside of “poems of passion,” and 
again “turns down” Daunt. 
Well, Daunt is injured and taken to a 
Margaret goes to the hospital to be 
Miss Rives becomes very physio- 
logical, not to say clinical. The young man 
is afflicted with paralysis. He becomes 
worried that he can’t offer her the bodily 
love, and she forthwith flowers forth into a 
kind of love that is all that anyone could 
expect of any mortal maiden. There is a 


struggle. The young man finds out he can 


hospital. 
a nurse. 





FAUST &£ SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co.) 


The Mirror 


| 
and the | 


walk, that heis bodily all right 
book ends. 

The work has been lauded to the skies in 
some very decent newspapers. The resume 
here given will enable people to judge of it 
for themselves. It is a very crude, but not | 
wholly villainous,presentation of the idea that | 
out of Soul and Body in happy meeting the 
highest pleasure is born—as in the culmina- 
tions of Apuleius’ story of Cupid and Psyche. | 
Miss Rives has written things that suggest | 
cantharides inherink. Her book represents | 
that frame of mind and body in a girl which, 
when the directors of boarding schools | 
recognize it spreading among many of their 
charges, is combated with a generous diet of | 
prunes. The few merits of “A Furnace of 
Earth” donot excuse it. It is a bad imitation 
of Amelie Rives—at its best. At its preponder- 
ating worst it is as dangerously, romantically, 
psycho-physiologically bad as a young girl 
can be when she becomes so bad as to worry | 
her parents. The worst of the book is its | 
moral trick of mixing up soul, a cheap kind 
of soul, too, with the most carnivorous car 
nality and topping it all off with a conventional 
moral ending. The thing the book was 
written for is, evidently, the passionate pas- 
sages. Those are depended on to sell it. 

It seems a shame to speak thus about a 
book by a lady, but the book has been 
boomed into a certain vogue by some of the 
great newspapers, East and West, when, in 
reality, it is a book no man would let his sister 
read, if, in these days, there were any way 
for him to prevent her perusal of a thing 
glorified in whole pages of sloppy, sentimen- 
tal, silly puffery in Sunday supplements. 
The book is a horrible example of a young 
woman’s fairly respectable literary talent 
being perverted to slushmushgush. 

Bildad. 
Fe 
HAYS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


Only twelve years ago, Mr. Charles 
M. Hays, the new President of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, helda clerical 
Now the highest 
salary paid to any president 
in America—probablyin the world. This is 
said to be $55,000, or $5,000 more than is 
paid tothe President of the United States. 
The peculiarity of Mr. Hays’ mental equip- 
ment which enables him to command this 
splendid income is well illustrated by a cer- 
tain bunch of old letters reposing in the 
pigeonhole of the desk of an official who was 
a subordinate to Mr. Hays when the latter 
was General Manager of the Wabash road. 
Some of these epistles are only two or three 
lines in length, but not one of them is too 
short to contain a sentence of official 
to stir the 


receives 
railroad 


position. he 


com- 
mendation of a kind calculated 


heart of the most indifferent subordinate. 
The ability to bestow approval with the same 
discernment and promptness with which he 
metes out certain criticism is held to be the 
secret of his phenomenal success. 

His complete demonstration of remarkable 
abilities for harmonizing conflicting interests 
and attracting a large, popular and loyal fol- 
lowing was made as Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Grand Trunk line. 
Here he encountered a deep-seated prejudice 
his Yankee origin and American 
methods. From flagman to directors the 
road was staunchly British. Red tape and 


officialism were highly developed in the 


against 
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MRS. ELSA KASTILE (nee CLEIN), 


NO. 3364 WASATCH PLACE, 


one of the best entertainers in the West End. She always serves 


H. & K. Java and Mocha Coffee at her “kaffee klatches.” 


service. There was not, it is said, a type- 
writing machine in any office of the system. 

One of the 
Hays was for a force of stenographers and 


“HUMPHREY CORNER.’’ 


What's the Use 


tionary practice which he carried into effect 


first orders issued by Mr. 
typewriters, and an equipment of machines 


for the entire system. But the most revolu- 





Of buying “ready-made” 
Shirts, when you can 
Have them made 

TO YOUR MEASURE 
For the same money ? 
Full dress shirts 

Made to your measure, 


Cuffs attached or detached 
$1.50 


furnished and satisfaction guaranteed. J. | Regular value $2.50 


Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile Club . 
Building, Locust and Seventh streets. H UM PH REY S 


a 


onthe big Canadian road was the “open | 


Not only did Mr. Hays keep | 


door” policy. 
his own door open to all who had legitimate 
and important business, but he also saw to it 
that the doors of the officials under him were | 
broadly open to the public. Mr. Hays is | 
only forty-four years of age and was born in 
Rock Island, Illinois. —Saturday Evening Post. 


st 


Diamonds and precious stones remounted 





in our own factory. Designs and estimates 


Broadway and Pine St. 
St. Louis. 


On one occasion the zeal of Lord Wolseley, | 
the retiring commander-in-chief of the British | 
army, for the welfare of his men, got the | 


better of his discretion. 





Di " i ; . : 
inner was being | The leading musical in- 


Stitution of America. 
Founded 1853. Unsur- 

Ic passed advantages in com- 

and elocution, 


‘ : n 
served to the soldiers, and orderlies hurried | cen tnsland 
backward and forward with steaming pails of | OF MUS 


Lord Wolseley stopped one of them. 


soup position, vocal and instrumental music, 
3 : George W. Chadwick, Musical Director 
The man was at attention in a moment. | Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 


“Remove the lid.” No sooner said than done. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager Bos‘on, Mass. 
“Let taste it.” 
“Let me taste it, I say.” 
did. 


| 





” 


me “But, plaze yer—— 
And he the world but “Plaze, yer 


TaStes like nothing in honor,” gasped the man, “and so it is.” 


taste it dishwater.” 
“Disgraceful! 


' Delmar Garden. 
PLACES. Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
ae Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
VIZ: | Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
| Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
To be or not to be, that is the question. 
Shakespeare. 

Now to the front! Queen City of the West, 

The coming fair your title claim will test, 

Time flies! complete the fund! not hence, 
but now, 

No looking back! your hand is to the plow; 

Improve your streets, eliminate the smoke, 

Lest strangers coming treat it as a joke; 

Put men of brains and dignity in place, 

And so redeem the city’s past disgrace; 

This done, locate your fair, to emulate 

All other fairs on this fair earth to date; 

Heroic task! for once upon a time, 

A race inspired with ideals true, sublime, 

Created art, that still unrivalled stands, 

A model, and a challenge to all lands: 

Beware then, for perchance some Grecian 
shade 

Will come to mark what progress time has 
made. 

But to my theme! choose well the site, some 
land 

Already beautified by nature’s hand; 

Thereon a palace build with marble halls, 

’Neath stately dome with frescoed roof and 
walls, 

And polystyle with pavement picturesque, 

And fountains viewed through archways 
arabesque, 

Statues and palms, with birds of song com- 
bined, 

A place of rest, 
shrined, 

Chef d euvre! and triumph of the century’s 
art, 

The fair’s main feature and its central part, 

Surrounding which, with woods and glades 
between, 

The buildings of the United States are seen, 

In each direction geographically true, 

That all may have a just and equal due; 

The bound’ry States in front of silv’ry lake 

That through the grounds its circling course 
doth take, 

Whilst round the lake the Foreign buildings 
stand 

As guards of honor to Columbia’s land; 

The whole embower’d ’neath soft summer 


the Nation’s home en- 


skies, 

Like some bright gem on Nature’s bosom 
lies; 

The buildings white, the dome of bluish 
gray, 


Resplendent ’neath the glowing orb of day, 
Whilst myriad lamps of incandescent light 
With silv’ry gleams bewitch the sable night. 
Edward A. Furrell, 
907 Chemical Building. 
St. Louis, Jan. 19th, 1901. 
st Ft 


FIONA MACLEOD. 


In response to an inquiry from a subscriber 
concerning the identity of Fiona Macleod, whose 
‘Rune of the Passion of Women” was printed 
recently in the Mrrror, the following biblio- 
graphic and biographic note is printed: 


Miss Fiona Macleod has no biographer 
and no biography. “I have no liking for 
personal publicity,” she says, as quoted by 
Professor Ernest Rhys, in an article. in the 
Fortnightly Review entitled. “The New 
Mysticism.” “My life is mainly spent inthe 
Western Highlands and Isles, and save for 
a week or so, now and again, in Edinburgh, 
I am never in towns, which depress me be- 
yond words, and which I care for only for the 
music I can hear there. For the rest, I was 
born more than a thousand years ago, in the 
remote region of Gaeldom, known as the 
Hills of Dream. There I have lived the 
better part of my young life; my father’s 





name was Romance, and that of my mother 
was Dream.” 

Miss Macleod’s first book was “Pharais, a 
Romance of the Isles,” published in 1894, 
The next year appeared two books “Moun- 
tain Lovers” and “The Sin Eater.” In 1896 
she published “The Washer of the Ford” 
and “Green Fire” and a volume of song 
“From the Hills of Dream.” Editions of 
her stories of Highland life, with additions, 
were issued in 1897. Last year, the seventh 
edition of “The Dominion of Dreams” (first 
published in 1899) appeared. Other books, 
“Studies in Spiritual History of the Gael,” 
“Reddening of the West,” “The Highland 
Year,” “Trostan and Yseul” (the last three, 
prose Celtic dramas) were issued last year. 
The brief notice of the poet in “Who’s 
Who” (London, 1900) states that her 
recreations are sailing and walking in the 
Highlands. In the December issue of the 
Bibelot, (Portland, Me.,) Mr. Mosher has an 
appreciative notice of her poetical works 
with excerpts which give one a yearning for 
more of the same sort of song. 

ee 
BOOKS FOR ALL. 


Good books—that is, readable books— 
well printed, prettily illustrated and hand- 
somely bound were never so reasonable in 
price as they are to-day. What with type- 
Setting by machinery and illustrating by the 
photo-process the way of the library maker 
is easy. It may be stated that young men 
with salaries ranging from $700 to $1200 a 
year can to-day make as large and as varied 
a collection of standard works, in fiction, 
travels, poems and books of reference as 
only men of double that income could have 
made a quarter of a century ago. Speaking 
of book-buying, it is worth knowing that 
Crawford’s is a good place for the bibliophile. 
In the book department at the Great White 
Store one finds a great assortment of books, 
not only popular novels, juveniles, cook- 
books, etc., but also of handsome editions of 
poets and series of great writers’ works, 
Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Irving, Macau- 
lay,—the giants of the past generation as 
well as the favorites of to-day, such as 
Kipling, Crawford, Henley ef al. Those 
who are devoutly disposed, can here find 
literature to suit their frame of mind, hymn 
books, prayer-books, Bibles of all sizes and 
styles of binding. Then the prices of books 
at Crawford’s are notable. Crawford buys 
in large quantities, and can therefore afford 
to sell on a close margin, often at the whole- 
sale price. When you are laying up a stock 
of literary food for self and children be sure 
to visit Crawford’s Book Department—for 
you will save money thereby. 


se et 


An anecdote of Gladstone is set down by 
Sir Wemyss Reid, in the new Anglo-Saxon. 
Reid tells how, on one occasion, about ten 
years ago, he sat opposite Mr. Gladstone at 
dinner, and noticed that the side of his face 
The explan- 





was severely bruised and cut. 
ation was interesting. Mr. Gladstone had 
been to call, a few evenings before, upon 
Lord Granville, who was then very ill. In 
returning he took a short cut through some 
of the alleys of Mayfair, and in passing 
along one narrow street he slipped off the 
pavement and, losing his balance, fell at 
full length upon the road. “I lay there 
stunned for a minute, at least,” he added, in 
his deep, sonorous voice, “and, though a great 
many people passed, no one came to my as- 
sistance or took the slightest notice of me. I 
suppose they thought that I was drunk.” 
es et 
Fine stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





THE SCOTT ELECTRIC VEHICLES. 
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When you buy an Automobile see that it is equipped with | 


The “Scott” Storage Battery, 


Invented by MR. ASHLEY D. SCOTT, and made only by 


SCOTT & COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 


1909-1911 Locust Street, St. Louis. 


HAVE YOU GOT IT? 
O! the grip is in the air! 

Have you got it? 
It is on a grippy tear! 

Have you got it? 
It has run from Rocky Maine 
‘To the great Sierran chain, 
And then doubled back again! 

Have you got it? 


If your nose burns when you sneeze, 
You have got it! 

If you’re wobbly in the knees, 
You have got it! 

If your mouth assumes a taste 

That can mentally be traced 

To a slaughter-house’s waste, 
You have got it! 


If your eyes seem dull as lead, 
You have got it! 
If they look post-jaggy red, 
You have got it! 
If the pan that holds your brain 
Seems to house a mess of pain, 
And from oaths you can’t refrain, 
You have got it! 


If you’re sore in every bone, 
You have got it! 
If your joints have turned to stone, 
You have got it! 
If your friends all seem your foes 
And you wake from out a doze 
With a bonfire in your nose, 
You have got it! 


If your back is filled with ache, 
You have got it! 

If you think that life’s a fake, 
You have got it! 

If your stomach is in plight 

‘That it seems inclined to fight 

When your food is flashed in sight, 
You have got it! 


But you shouldn’t worry so, 
’Cause you’ve got it! 
There are others, don’t ye know, 
Who have got it! 
You are not the only one 
Keeping doctors on the run, 
And the druggist counting ‘‘mon,”’ 
We've all got it! 
—Denver Post, 
ee 
See the beautiful new Vienna golden cut 
glass, suitable for wedding gifts and euchre 
prizes, at J. Bolland Jewelry Company, Mer 
cantile Building, Seventh and Locust streets 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Sporting Goods Dealer, for January, 1901, 
makes a brave showing with covers in gold and 
chromo-lithograph. The managers have pushed 
this publication toa point where the trade feel 
as if they couldn’t do without it. It is well 
printed and illustrated—a creditable monthly. 

Having reached its forty-third anniversary the 
Age of Steel celebrated the occasion bya holiday 
issue for January. It is a veritable magazine full 
of good reading on topics of interest to its con- 
stituency and well illustrated with half-tones 
and other engravings, the covers being printed 
in three or four colors. The numerous pages of 
advertising show the estimation in which this 
ably-edited and well-managed trade journal is 
held, That its future will be equally as prosper- 
ous as its past is easily deducible from its 
progressive present. 

‘Those who want the latest about electrical ap- 
pliances must look out for “Practical Electro 
Cheniistry,” by Professor Bertram Blount, F. C. 
S., ete., which Macmillan Co., will publish soon, 

Osman Edwards is the author of a new book 
on the Japanese girl, to be called “Japanese Plays 
and Playfellows.”’ 

In the latest book on the colored man, ‘The 
American Negro: What He Was, What He Is 
and What He May Become,’’ by W. Hannibal 
Thomas, (the Macmillan Co., publishers) the 
author acknowledges the negro’s inferiority, the 
inadequacy of the ‘‘elevating’’ agenda and indi- 
cates rational educational methods. 

They say that “In the Palace of the King’’ has 
reached its 100,000th edition, 


ee 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
ee 
Pook MARY ANN.—Thrifty Housewife 
(turning out cupboard:) “Why, here’s 


somehody been and left nearly a whole bottle 
of medicine. I can’t have it wasted. Come 
here, Mary Ann, and take it at once.” 


ee 
How’s This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Props., ‘Toledo, O. 

We the undersigned, have known F, J. Cheney 
for the last 15 years, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 
cially able to carry out any obligations made by 
their firm. 

West & TRUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Price, 75c. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. Testimonials free. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best, 
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MUSIC, 


“TUCIA” AT MUSIC HALL. 
Esther, or Estelle, Elsworth, is the name 
under which a soprano, new to St. Louis, 


scored as Lucia in the Castle Square Com- 


pany’s presentation of Donizetti’s hackneyed | 
the | 
| called the singer to the footlights over and 


Bride of 
Elsworth 


more brilliant, 


“The 
Miss 
superbly, dazzlingly. No 
finished coloratura has been heard here in 


musical setting of 
Lammermoor.” sang 


years and certainly nothing approaching the | 
vocalization of the new prima donna has | 
ever been shown by a singer in Mr. Savage’s | js not one of his favorite parts, and he sang 


| in a perfunctory manner, at times. But there 


company. 


As an actress Miss Elsworth has every- | 
thing yet to do, or, to be more accurate, to | 


undo. Therefore it was rather unfortunate 
that she insisted upon acting—acting hard 
and continuously. Patti, Melba and others 
of the elect eschewed all attempts at histri- 
onism and were content to conquer the 
audience by the virtuosity of their vocalism. 


Patti used to sing the Cavatina in the first | 


act exquisitely, in reposeful, concert style, 
and in the second act don bridal robe and 
veil, and sing the sextet in exactly the same 
way, afterwards sinking gracefully into 
Sir Arthur's arms with facial serenity un- 
disturbed, while her only effort to portray 
madness in the next scene, was to let down 
her back hair and carry a jeweled dagger. 
But Miss Elsworth, evidently conscientious 


| everything he did. 
ithe duet, in act first, rather roughly, but 
| brought it to a presentable finish after a 
struggle, and all the way through the soprano 
| and tenor failed to agree, vocally. 


The Mirror 


work in the soprano’s music was far more 


The 


in 


telling than at the first performance. 
numerous trills and other ornamentation 
the “mad scene” are impossible to the versa- 


tile Norwood, but she “faked” so cleverly 


| and ended her cadenza so brilliantly on a 
| high E flat, or a tone that was intended to be 


E flat, that the audience fairly stormed for 
some time after the fall of the curtain and 


over again. 

Sheehan, as always, had the people with 
him. He is looking well, and that glorious 
voice is in fine shape, but Edgar, apparently 


is only one Joe Sheehan, and if he was care- 
less in his work Tuesday his audience was 
ready to make excuses and applauded wildly 
Norwood and he handled 


Luckstone was in fine voice, and sang 
with spirit, and altogether worked so con- 
scientiously that one genuinely regrets his 
early departure from the local branch of the 
Castle Square. 

“Lucia” is attractively put on this week, 
| and,among other good points, the handsome, 
new costumes worn by the principals deserve 


mention. 





A.C. W. 
J 


and painstaking, waved her arms, and went | 


through all manner of facial contortions in | 


LOOKING AHEAD. 


. . | 
her endeavor to express the varying emotions | 


of the hapless Lucy. However, leaving this 


aside, there can be nothing but praise for | 


her work. 

The florid measures of the music inthe mad 
scene were delivered with consummate skill. 
Her trill is limpid, her staccato brilliant and 
her scale singularly pure and even. 
Elsworth was not prodigal of her extreme 
high tones, but when she sang the high C 
and above, the tone was clear, round, full, 
penetrating and yet soft—a truly beautiful 
lyric soprano of wide range and extraor- 
dinary flexibility. 

The new prima donna, added to her other 
virtues, does not leave the listener in doubt 
of the language in which she is singing; her 
enunciation is clear and clean, and she 
phrases with due regard for the sense of the 
words and the music. 

Delamotta repeated his last season’s 
success as Edgar. He holds the center of 
the stage most impressively, looks handsomer 


than ever, and sings authoritatively. 


Mertens’ Henry Ashton is also familiar. | 
He was in fine voice Monday night and | 


sang some great high G’s. 

The other parts, notably Bide the Bent and 
Sir Arthur, were well cared for, fand the 
chorus did its duty nobly. 

The sextet, of course, had to be repeated 


though it was very indifferently, sung with- | 


out balance, precision or spirit. 

Liesegang directs all according to German 
methods and allows no time for the “effects” 
so dear to the heart of the Italian conductor 
and so grateful to the sing er. 

a 7 

The second performance Tuesday even- 
ing, brought forward Adelaide Norwood, 
Joseph Sheehan and Harry Luckstone. 

Hats off to the beauteous Adelaide! She 
was, so to say, clearly “up against it” in the 


role of Lucia; the music is entirely unsuited | 


to her voice and style, but she did astonish- | 


ingly well with it, nevertheless. The sextet, 


owing to her splendid work, went much bet- | 


ter than on Monday, and all the sustained 


Miss | 


Excepting Dohnanyi and the Symphony 
concert to-night, the week is devoid of in- 
terest in a musical way. Dohnanyi, how- 
is decidedly a genius, according to 
Paderewski the Eastern press. The 
press notices do not mean much, 


| ever, 
and 
glowing 
at least the extravagant eulogies which have 
| appeared in the music journals, as they are 
|largely the work of the young pianists’ 
| managers, but Paderewski’s high praise of 
| his possible rival should carry some weight. 
| To-night, at the Odeon, we may judge for 
| ourselves. 


ad 


afternoon, Robyn presents a 


| Sunday 
|Nevin song-cycle entitled “In Arcady.” 
|The performance enlists the services of a 


| reader and a mixed quartette and as the 
| work is a novelty here, the next Sunday 
| “pop,” at the Odeon, should draw many peo- 
|ple who are not regular attendants at 
| Robyn’s recitals. 
| we 

Carreno, called “Valkyr of the Keyboard,” 
“Lioness of the Piano,” and other startling 
names, plays at the Odeon, Monday night. 
The handsome pianist has evidently not lost 
her grip on the “ivories” or the public 
| either, for so speaks the learned Henderson 
|in the New York 7imes of recent date: 
| “Mme. Carreno’s playing of the Tschai- 
| kowsky concerto was the performance of a 
| mature artist, sure of her fame, sure of her- 
'self and not afraid to hurl all delicacy and 
| the hair-spinning of the raffine school to the 
| winds, while she swept the keyboard with 
| the rush of a whirlwind, ‘set the wild echoes 
| flying’ and the whole auditorium throbbing 
| with the magnetic wave of her exuberant 
| 


| temperament. 

| Power, majesty of conception, sonority of 
| tone, and all the splendors of passion flamed 
| through the performance of this gorgeous 
woman who, at a period of maturity when most 
of her sex take to teaching or to charitable 
societies, is still able to reign over human 


hearts by the magic of the songs she sings 





through the keys of her chosen instrument. 
As a personality she is like, indeed, to the 
wondrous Cleopatra, for “age cannot wither 
nor custom stale her infinite variety.” 


Gabrilowitsch,-whose press agent has also | 
been busy, plays Tuesday evening for the | 


Apollo Club. 


Hugo Becker, the great ’cellist, also ap- | 


pears at this concert and the club has in 
preparation a fine programme of choruses. 
ee 
EDUARD STRAUSS. 


The coming {of Eduard Strauss and his 
Vienna Orchestra is one of the really im- 
portant events of the musical season and 


combines with this importance an element | 


of popularity which so many musical attrac- 
tions lack. Strauss’ Waltzes have been 
heard and performed the world over, and it 
is an opportunity not to be overestimated to 
be able to meet the composer of many of 
these charming compositions and hear them 
played just as he originally conceived them. 
Eduard Strauss’ great-grandfather kept a 
small inn in Vienna at the beginning of the 
last century. His son, Johann Strauss, was 


the father of the Strauss music and origin- 


ated the Strauss Waltzes. The waltz isa 
very old dance, but it never achieved any 
distinction, musically, until the Strausses 
lifted it to its present artistic height. In 
1845 Johan Strauss II. took his orchestra all 
over Europe and even came to America. In 
1872 he appeared at the “Peace Jubilee” in 
Boston. At his death Eduard Strauss took 
his place as conductor of the Imperial 
orchestra. He has conducted the orchestra 
during the last 22 years and has visited over 
800 cities in the two hemispheres. He is 
without question the greatest conductor in 
the world of the lighter forms of music and 
the four performances to be given in the 
Odeon, Feb. 1, 2 and 3, will afford more 
general, genuine musical enjoyment than"any 
other four concerts given during the season. 


ee) 
PORTRAITS OF ST. LOUISANS. 


An exhibition of portraits, that began 
yesterday morning and will continue for a 
week, at the Noonan and Kocian galleries, 
617 Locust street, is worth attention by 
local art-lovers. The portraits are the work 
of Mr. James Montgomery Flagg, a young 
St. Louisan, who, about a year ago, married 
Miss McCormack. He has a number of com- 
missions here and his work shows a strong in- 
dividuality and good feeling for color, while 
he has a grasp of character underlying his 
felicity in catching and fixing likenesses. 


St. Louisans will be the better able to judge 


the merit of Mr. Flagg’s work by reason of 
the fact that the collection is one mainly of 
portraits of well known St. Louisans. One 
in particular will be of interest by virtue of 
the circumstance that the lady subject was 
one those first commissioned 
Anders Zorn in this city, long before he be- 
come involved inthe dispute with Mr. Pierce. 
Among the portraits are those of Mrs. 
Duncan Joy, Mrs. D. D. Walker, Jr., Mrs. 
H. J. McCormick, Mrs. J. M. Flagg, Mr. 
John Wolcott Adams and Dr. W. Webb 
Shackleton. The collection is a decidedly 
good one. 


of who 


ee 


A trooper in Paget’s Horse, who was 
taken prisoner, writes home to relatives in 
England that acertain Boer commandant, 
slyly pointing to the letters P. H. on his 
prisoner’s helmet, asked “What does ‘P. H.’ 


stand for? ‘Perfectly Harmless?’ ” 


Camel Borax 


De Aten ieee 
ee vee 


KILLS BUGS AND ROACHES. 


Its usefulness for many other 
the household 


makes it indispensible. 


purposes in 


For sale by all grocers. 





HAZING AT A GIRLS’ COLLEGE. 

“Talk about hazing with tabasco sauce 
and gymnastics, it isn’t in the same class 
with the test through which the students at 
a New England college for women put a 
masculine visitor,” said the man with bash- 
ful tendencies. “I was near the college 
and concluded to kill two birds with one 
stone by viewing the building and calling on 
a friend, a student there, at the same time. 
I presented myself at the hall, where my 
friend lived, and sent up my card. An 
tellectual looking girl who, I guess, was a 
student, ushered me into a parlor and lef 


in- 


me. 

“I found myself in a corner of the room 
with a door at my right and another further 
along at my left. I had just time to glance 
around when a young woman came in at the 
right and passed me by with an intent look 
which just escaped being a stare. She 
didn’t stop, but disappeared through the door 
at the left. Another followed and another, 
and finally they came in a regular proces- 
I didn’t believe that so many persons 
could be housed in a building twice the size 
of that hall, and I am sure that most of the 
young women passed twice. As each went 
by she gave a glance which took in all of 
me from the part of my hair to the style of 
my shoes. 

“By and by, when everybody that could 
be alarmed had inspected me often enough, 
my friend came down. I learned that I had 
been suffering from one of the college cus- 
toms. She had not received my card until 
| my inspection was about ended. I thought 
| one inspection of me would satisfy them, 


sion. 





| and I called again, to undergo the same or- 
| deal. Now I have other acquaintances there 
and as soon as one appears in the line I stop 
her and make her talk to me until my friend 
comes. The tete-a-tete doesn’t stop the 
procession, but it relieves the embarrass- 
ment.”—New York Sun. 

ee 

Mistress (severely)—“If such a thing 

occurs again, Norah, I shall have to get 
another servant.” Norah—“I wish yer 
would; there’s easily enough work fer two 
of us.”—7it-Bits. 

a ae 
| She—“Have you read that continued story 

He—*Not all of it.” She 
| “How far did you get?” He—"I finished 
|the ‘synopsis of preceding chapters.’ ”— 
| Brooklyn Life. 





in the paper?” 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“LOST RIVER.” 


You must see “Lost River.” It is a 
melodrama from wayback. It’s so good that 
it’s bad, and so bad that it’s good. It’s a suc- 
cession of weeps, whoops, shots, shrieks, 
smashes, crashes, clatters and_ general 
turmoil. The plot is excruciatingly inane. 
The characters are chopped out with an axe 
and painted with whitewash brushes. The 
acting is in the main of a sort to make you 
remember every dime novel you ever read 
and lament that all of them together were 
not so sensational and sentimental. 

There are the poor girl and the villain girl 
who alternates between harsh laughter and 
wily smiles and now and then grows rawly 
There is an old aunt who is 
There are a soubrette 
part and a gadding young man part. There 
are a big villain and a silly villain. There is 
a stage Jew so elaborately unlike: any Jew 
you could imagine by trying for a year, that 
it’s a triumph of atrocity. There are three 
mob scenes. There are horses plunging 
about, and black sheep scared to death by the 
Lost River Quartette. There are a rain storm 
and a race for life on a bicycle, and a 
rescue from a aqueduct—only the aqueduct 
neither “aged” nor “ducked,” and the rescue 
didn’t “resk,” Monday evening. There isa 
fat country-fair fakir. There is an_idiot- 
boy. There is a hero who does wondrous 
deeds and always pops up in the nick of 
time. Mix allthis up in a jumble that no- 
body can remember, catapult it all upon 
the stage and off without any apparent 
order, and then you’ve got the most 
absolutely enjoyable spectacle of melodra- 
matic rottenness—in its theatricai sense— 
that you ever looked upon or listened to. 
Really, it’s splendidly enjoyable. Its naivete 
is immensely captivating. You just settle 
back in your seat and roar with the gallery 
gods. You’re in the gallery again yourself, 
as a boy, and you help them hiss the villain 
and villainess. 

The acting is acting of the most embryonic 
type. It isstagey to the supremest extremity 
of fustian. It is done just as acting has been 
done in bad melodrama since the days when 
“Kirby died” on the Bowery. You can see 
every trick of the craft of play-making and 
you wonder that, after all, this rotten busi- 
ness is not so much unlike some of the high- 
art effects you have admired in the master- 
pieces. The evening is an education in the 
beginnings of all that we know of both real- 
ism and romanticism on the stage. 

Never have I seen a worse show in most 
respects, or one that was so thoroughly en- 
joyed by an enormous audience as on last 


passionate. 
funnily kind-hearted. 


Monday night. 

The people in the cast do what is expected 
of them and in a fashion of theatricalism 
that would appeal to the risibilities of an 
Aleutian Islander. Mr. P. Aug. Anderson 
is the best of the lot—or the worst—I don’t 
know which, since the terms are inter- 
changeable and synonymous in this case 

You mustn’t miss “Lost River.” Its more 
fun than a combination of a progressive 
euchre, a foot ball game, a donkey-party, a 
Populist meeting, a Sam Jones revival, a 
wrestling match, a swell wedding, a 
schuetzenfest, a horse race and a street car 


strike. W. M. R. 


& 
“BARBARA FRIETCHIE.” 


“Barbara Frietchie” is the play at the 
Century Theater this week It was seen 





here last year, at the Olympic, with Julia 
Marlowe in the title-role. The play has 
been much criticized, and certainly for very 
good reasons. While it holds the interest of 
the lovers of the genuine article in melo- 
drama, the critical theater-goer will feel 
bored. The first act is the best and most in- 
teresting. The street scene at Frederick 
presents an almost idyllic stage-picture, and 
is probably the only part of the play that will 
be remembered. There is acharming touch 
of natural street-life in this act, with the 
pretty, white-gowned, “rubber-necking” 
girls on the porches and door-steps, flirting 
with their lovers, and guying and teasing 
Union soldiers. The last three acts repre- 
sent rank melodrama. There is no occasion 
for real, artistic acting, except at the 
Lutheran minister’s house. The ending of 
the play is decidedly unsatisfactory, un- 
natural and disappointing. Common sense 
revolts at the death of the heroine and 
Capt. Trumbull, because the spirit of the 
play does not call forit. The ending has 
called forth the most criticism, and justifies 
the oft-repeated assertion that the playwright, 
Clyde Fitch, intended, and started out to 
write, a comedy, and finished with a tragedy. 
There is something incongruous about the 
play that jars upon the mind. 

Effie Ellsler, as Barbara Frietchie, is too 
advanced in age and too piump, although 
she gives a fairly good representation of the 
impetuous, headstrong heroine. Frank 
Weston, as Capt. Trumbull, does the best he 
can, and that is not very much. The other 
members of the company are satisfactory. 
The mounting of the play is not above the 
ordinary. Pa Th 

J 
COMING ATTRACTIONS. 

At the Century next week, beginning Sunday, 
January 27, Miss Blanche Walsh will give the 
vratsemblance of the stately and _ beautiful 
Josephine in the historical drama, ‘‘More than 
Queen.”” ‘The play is adapted from the French 
of Emile Bergerat, and follows the romantic 
career of the beautiful creole wife of Napoleon. 
It affords opportunities for a handsome and 
queen-like actress like Miss Walsh, who is said 
to give a satisfying rendition of the role. Of 
course the drama is splendidly mounted, and the 
costumes of the star, one is told, ‘trepresent a 


ad 

“Self and Lady,’ a piquant farce from the 
original of Pierre De Courcelle, is to be the offer- 
ing at the Olympic next week, commencing 
Monday. It is said to be quite as amusing as 
“The Gay Parisians,’ and to have much of the 
spice of that play. ‘The plot is founded upon the 
marital eccentricities of a lawyer, his wife being 
equally eccentric, and their aberrations from 
the strict line of connubial rectitude furnish the 
material for mirth. The company has such 
capable people as K. M. Holland, Fritz Williams, 
Isabel Irving, Arnold Daly, Marie Derickson, etc. 
“Self and Lady” had a good run at the Madison 


small fortune.”’ 


Square Theater, New York, 
ss 

Admirers of Charles Gounod will be pleased to 
note that for the week commencing January 28, 
that great composer’s tonal version of ‘** Romeo 
and Juliet’? will be presented by the Castle 
Square Opera Company. Manager Savage has, 
in addition to other talent, enlisted for this opera 
a famous English baritone, Mr. William Paull, 
who is to sing the part of Mercutio. As Romeo 
Messrs. Jos. F. Sheehan and Miro Delamotta will 
alternate. Adelaide Norwood, Josephine Ludwig 
and Gertrude Rennyson will alternate as /u/ie/. 
Wim. H. Clarke will be the #rzar; Wm. Mertens, 
Capulet, ete. For the week of Febrnary 4th, 
‘Patience,’ one of the prettiest of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s operas, will be given, 

ae 

Harry Morris’s ‘Twentieth Century Maids” 
have been drawing crowded audiences at the 
New Standard, at Fourteenth and Locust streets. 
hose patrons of this house who have not yet 
seen them should by all means do so as their en- 
tertainment is as ‘calorific’? as the Standardite 
would desire, For next week, commencing with 
the matinee on Sunday, January 27, the “Knick 


_ See 
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Plaid Dress Goods. 


Bourette Plaids; Black Nap Fancy Plaids; 
Silk-and-Wool Plaids; All-Wool Plaids. 

Many designs for children’s dresses. 

Some of these have been $4.00 per yard; more of them 
have been $3.00 and $2.50; 


low cost value, and all are marked at uniform price, 


$1.00 Per Yard. 


DRY GOODS COMPANY. 


every piece is greatly be- 
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erbocker Burlesquers’”’ will hold forth. ‘This 
company includes some of the prettiest girls on 
the vaudeville stage, and its list of specialties is 
a most attractive one. 
ze et 
ST. AGNES’ EUCHRE. 


For the past few years the euchre parties given 
by St. Agnes’ parishioners have been looked 
upon as the events of the season. Realizing this, 
the members of the parish announce their coming 
euchre as “the euchre of the season.” The 
tickets are dated Wednesday, February 13. 
Many valuable and useful prizes are offered as 
inducement to the followers of this fascinating 
game, and any one who goes to Lemp’s Park 
Hall, on the thirteenth, is assured of a pleasant 
and profitable evening. 

ee 
WHERE NOT TO BORROW. 


Being in need of a few hundred dollars to 
tide me over an interval, I applied to my 
best friend. My best friend was vice- 
president of a gas company and had money 
that other people had burnt. He had no 
family and lived in a suite. 

“Charlie,” I said, “I am tied up fora 
while, and need three hundred for two 
months. Will you oblige me?” 

Charlie was sorry he couldn’t, as there 
wasn’t anything in the world he wouldn’t do 
for me—if he could—but only an hour 
before he had put every cent he could raise 
into a “deal” that would leave him broke for 
nine weeks. 

My next best friend was a retired dealer 
in plumbers’ supplies. What a pity he 
hadn’t known it two hours before, he said. 
Now it was too late. He had just spent all 
his month’s dividends to buy an automobile. 
Any other time and he would have had an 
exquisite sense of joy in letting me have all 
I wanted. 

I dropped my friends here and went to 
my relatives. My uncle, who was president 
of a railroad, never was so short of money 
in his life. Before I left his office we both 
shed tears over his prospects. I never have 
felt so sorry fora man. When I get on my 
feet, the first thing I shall do will be to help 
my uncle out. Then I went to my first 
cousin John, who is a broker, but he had 
been on the wrong side of the market so 
long that he told me he had forgotton what 
money looked like. 

At the end of a week, when I had been to 
every friend and relative that I possess in 
the wide world, a man I had once met at a 
dinner party and quarreled with over poli- 
tics, and whose name I had forgotten, came 
in, and laying three hundred dollars down 
on my desk, said: 

“T heard you needed the money. 
” 


Here it 


is. 


MoraL: Don’t.—New York Life. 


CLOSETS IN HOUSES. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison says, in an article 
on “Society Women in Business” that 
architecture offers a great field for them. 
The real problems of that profession man 
has never successfully solved. As it is not 
his business to keep a house in order, he 
cannot know how it should be arranged. 
With him closets are merely necessary 
evils, whereas a woman realizes that the 
closets should be outlined on the plans first, 
and the space that is left cut up in the 
number of rooms desired. In truth, Mrs. 
Harrison’s comment on the subject of 
closets leads to the supposition that she has 
heard of the Chicago woman who insisted 
upon planning her own house. 

“That is a fine, large dining room you 
have,” said the architect who was engaged 
to attend to the details and superintend the 
construction. 

“Dining room!” exclaimed the woman, 
“it’s mighty little you know 
That’s the china 


scornfully. 
about a model home. 
closet.” 

“Don’t you think,” suggested the archi- 
tect, after he had recovered from the shock, 
“that it would be well to have an alcove in 
this big bedroom on the second floor?” 

“That’s the linen closet,” returned the 
woman. 

“But there are two windows in it,” pro- 
tested the architect. 

“It is of the utmost importance that a 
linen closet should be well ventilated,” as- 
serted the woman. 

The architect went over the plans care- 
fully before making any further comment. 

“Ah, now I understand,” he said at last 
“Here is your room on the third floor.” 

“That’s the store room,” she answered. 
“I have only attended to the most important 
details on each floor. You can put the 
other rooms wherever they will fit in.” 


Chicago Post. 
Fe 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 


There has been a further reaction in stock 
market values, and liquidation by small 
holders. The bears displayed considerable 
aggressiveness, and derived encouragement 
from the ease with which many leading 
stocks yielded to selling pressure. Those 
specialties which advanced the most in the 
last two months had, of course, the least 
support. St. Paul, for instance, dropped 
from 162 to 142!4, Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
from 87 to 7433, Atchison preferred from 
90% to 82!4, Union Pacific common from 
88 to 80, Rock Island from 128}¢ to 1174, 
Metropolitan from 175 to 1573. Northern 
Pacific common from 90 to 78, and other 
leading stocks accordingly. Rumors were 
current that the Keene clique had once more 
switched over to the bear side, but there is 
nothing reliable at hand to warrant them. 
Keene has been singularly quiet of late, and 
none of his friends will commit themselves. 
Judging by the appearance of the general 
market of late, the conclusion is inevitable 
that the Morgan-Hill-Rockefeller combine is 
encouraging a set-back, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of shaking out the weak crowd and 
putting values on a stronger basis. 

The most remarkable feature was Missouri 
Pacific. This stock, the purchase of which 
has so often been recommended in the 
financial column of-the MIRROR, some 
months ago, when it sold at about 55, is 
now quoted at 90, the highest price since 
1887. When it sold at 65, nearly everybody 
had the “tip” to sell it for short account, and 
those who did sell it at that time have had 
an experience that they will remember for a 
good while to come. The stock is in the 
absolute control of a powerful clique, and, 
according to current talk, the highest price 
has not as yet been seen. There is still an 
extensive short interest in existence, and a 
vigorous effort will be made to drive it to 
cover its commitments. Of course, no sen- 
sible person will buy the stock for invest- 
ment at these prices, at least not until a 
dividend of at least 5 per cent has been paid 
for it. If there should be a decline to about 
70, purchases could be made with reason- 
able safety. The sensational advance has, 
as is usually the case, been accompanied by 
equally sensational stories. It is alleged 
that the Rockefellers have acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the property, and that 
there will be a consolidation of the Missouri 
Pacific and Missouri, Kansas & Texas pro- 
perties. For the present, it will be advis- 
able to lend little credence to the rumors 
emanating from Wall street in reference to 
Missouri Pacific and other companies. As 
matters stand, the performances in the lead- 
ing Gould stock reflect nothing but an old- 
fashioned squeeze of the shorts. 

The critical condition of the Queen of 
England assisted the bears in their efforts to 
depress values, as the disquieting news from 
the Isle of Wight provoked heavy selling for 
British account, the total sales aggregating 
more than 150,000 shares. The death of 
the Queen would have only a sentimental 
effect on American securities; it is probable 
that it has already been fully discounted. 
There is no special reason to become hyster- 
ical over the death of the old lady and the 
accession of the Prince of Wales to the 
throne of England. 

The industrial stocks are still very weak, 
and some further sharp declines have been 
recorded. Pressed Steel Car common 
dropped to almost 36, the lowest price quoted 
since last September, while Federal Steel, 
American Steel & Wire, National Steel, 





_ ‘The Mirror 


Republic Steel & Iron and Tin Plate de- 
preciated from 6 to 12 points, compared with 
The 


on 


declaration of 
a dividend of 5 per cent. Federal Steel 
the earnings of the last 


their recent high level. 
common, out of 
fiscal year, have not helped the shares much; 
on the contrary, they broke with startling 
violence from 58 to 4444. Considerable 
disappointment is expressed, because the 
directors declared the dividend in a lump 
sum, instead of making it payable in quar- 
terly installments. Since the directors of 
the Tin Plate Co. declared the 8 per cent. 
dividend on the common stock, there has 
been a drop of almost 9 points. This con- 
firms the previously entertained impression 
that the insiders have no confidence in the 
maintenance of dividend-payments and are 
willing to liquidate on all decided rallies. 

According to Wall street talk, a combina- 
tion is now being formed in the steel and 
iron trade to purchase the properties of 
Andrew Carnegie at the stupendous price 
of $200,000,000, in order to prevent im- 
pending competition. Andrew Carnegie is 
authority for the statement that he will not 
sell at any price. Another rumor has it that 
the Federal Steel Co. intends to absorb the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. The bull 
cliques in industrial stocks are said to be 
very optimistic as to the future, and point to 
the comparative firmness of Tennessee Coal 
& Iron shares as sufficient proof that insiders 
are picking the stock up. 

Railway earnings are very satisfactory. 
The only disappointing returns come from 
the Northeast, where railway companies are 
suffering, to a moderate extent, from the 
shortage in the spring wheat crop of 1900. 
The largest earnings are reported by the 
southwestern systems, especially the Mis- 
souri Pacific, St. Louis & San Francisco, 
St. Louis Southwestern and Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas. The Missouri Pacific earnings 
are simply enormous, and the management 
has the utmost difficulty in providing the 
required number of cars for the steadily ex- 
panding traffic on its extensive system. The 
financial statements of various leading rail- 
road companies, for the month’of December, 
1900, will be submitted in the next two 
weeks; most of them are expected to make 
a favorable showing, but there is some doubt 
about the December earnings of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & S. F. Inthe early part of 
December that company suffered from some 
interference with its business, owing to the 
strike of telegraph operators, and a small 
decrease in net revenues would, therefore, 
not be surprising. If there should be some 
disappointment connection with the 
Atchison statement for December, and a 
consequent decline in the price of the 
preferred and common shares, intending 
buyers should not hesitate to pick them up. 
Both classes of stock will sell at considerably 
higher prices before July lst, 1901. A divi- 
dend of at least 144 per cent on the common 
may, with reasonable safety, be looked for. 

The big advance in Wabash bonds and 
shares caused no surprise in well-informed 
circles. Although the “B” debenture six 
per cent bonds have already appreciated to 
a very decided extent, they are not high at 
present quotations, although it may be safer 
to await a little set-back before buying them 
for the material advance that will be regis- 
tered in the securities within the next few 
months. The earnings of the Wabash 
Company are now sufficient to pay at least 
two per cent on the “B” bonds, in spite of 
enormous expenditures for new equipment 
With a cessation 


in 


and track-improvements. 
of these extraordinary expenses for capital 











Music Hall | 


I}CASTLE SQUARE 
OPERA CO. 


WEEK OF JANUARY 2Ii, 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 


With the celebrated Castle Square Opera Company’s cast. 


Evenings at 8, 25c to $1.00; 


Boxes $3.00 to $5.00. Wed. and Sat. Mats. at Popular Prices. 
WEEK OF JANUARY 28. 


Romeo and Juliet, 


Gounod’s Celebrated Masterpiece. 





The 
New 


STA IN D A R D es pore 


FORMERLY 147TH ST. THEATER. 


THIS WEEK, 


Harry Morris’ 20th Century Maids 


NEXT WEEK. 


Knickerbocker 


ODEON 


Burlesquers. 


Friday Evening, Feb. 1; Saturday “Matinee, , Feb. 2. 
Saturday Evening, Feb. 2; Sunday Fvening, Feb. 


3, 


EDUARD STRAUSS 


VIENNA IMPERIAL ORCHESTRA. 


Tickets, $1.50, $1.00 and 75c; 


Boxes, $12.00. 


Bollman’s, Monday A. M., January 28. 


FOUR GRAND POPULAR CONCERTS. 


otCENTURY 


NEXT SUNDAY 


BLANCHE 
WALSH 


IN 


More 
Than 


Queen 


Wednesday matinee 
25c and 50c 
Regular Matinee 
Saturday. 


THIS WEEK, | 


Barbara 
Frietchie 


Effie 
Ellsler 


Wednesday and 
Saturday Matinee 





OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEK, 


LOST 
RIVER 


by Joseph Arthur 


NEXT MONDAY 


Benefit of 
Bud Mantz 


CHARLES 
FROHMAN’S 


comedians in 


SELF AND 
LADY 


Wednesday Matinee 
25c and 50c 


Wednesday and 


Saturday Matinees. 


PRICES: 


$1.00, 75c, 50c, 25c 











account, the full six per cent on the $26,- 
500,000 “B” 6s could easily be paid. In 
sympathy with the rise in the bonds, there 
has been a sharp improvement in the pre- 
ferred and common stock, the former rising 
to 29, and the latter to 14. The common 
stock has little value, intrinsically, but the 
preferred deserves attention; it will pay to 
buy it on any good set-back. There are 
rumors that Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western interests are buying Wabash secu- 
rities and that it is intended to establish the 
shortest route from Kansas City to New 
York, via the Wabash and Lackawanna, but 
the officials are non-committal, or denying 
the rumors entirely. 

Gold shipments are expected to be made 
in the next few days, as _ sterling 
exchange continues strong and at the 
exporting point. There is also an im- 
pression that the German government will 
soon float a new loan, a large part of which 
is to be offered for subscription in the Uni- 


ted States. 
wt 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


There has been a little less activity in the 
local security market in the past week, but 





eQDEON « 


Grand and Finney Avenues. 


Teresa Carreno 


The Lioness of the Piano, 
Will Appear in Recital, 


Monday, January 28, 


At 8:15 P.M. 


Tickets on sale at Bollman Bros., 1100 Olive St. 





ST. LOUIS 


Choral-Symphony Society, 


Thursday Evening, Jan, 24, 
8:15 P. M., at the ODEON. 


Grand Artist Concert. 


SOLOIST: 
Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi, Pianist 


Parquet, $1.50. $1.00; 


remainder, 75c. 


Balcony, first two rows, 
Tickets at Bollman’s. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or carried 
on margin. We are connected by 


FUTURES IN COTTON, SPECIAL LEASED WIRES h 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. the various exchanges. si 


GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO., 307 Olive Street, St. Louis, ‘Mo. 





Local Stocks and Sasi TRUST STOCKS. 

















































































































The Mirror 


WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS. 





DEALERS IN 


prices maintained their level fairly well, ex- 
cept for United Railways and St. Louis 
Transit issues, which are a trifle lower. 
United Railways 4s are now salable at 891,, 
and the preferred stock at 713g. St. Louis 
Transit has been rather weak, but met with 
support, and held steady around 19. There 
is still a good demand, but at lower prices, 
for United Railways 4 per cent bonds. 

Missouri-Edison bonds are firm and higher; 
956 is now bid for them, and it is believed 
in brokerage circles that they will go higher. 
The earnings of the Missouri-Edison Com- 
pany are said to be very flattering and justi- 
fying higher prices for both bonds and 
stock. 

Granite-Bimetallic is lower. There was 
good selling around 2.90. A further reac- 
tion is expected. The lead stocks are quiet, 
but firm, with some demand for St. Joe lead 
at 14. 

Bank and Trust Company shares show 
little change. Mercantile Trust Co. has 
risen to 280%, this price being bid for 50 
share lots. Mississippi Valley is strong at 
33914, while 268g is bid for National Bank 
of Commerce. 

Business at the banks is 
promises to be so for some time to come. 
Money is in good demand at 5 and 7 per 
Sterling is higher at 4.8744; Berlin is 


heavy and 


cent. 
9514. 
aM al 

If you have old-fashioned diamond jewelry 
you can have the diamonds remounted in the 
latest designs by expert diamond setters in 
Mermod & Jaccard’s jewelry factory, Broad- 
way and Locust. 

et et Ft 

A subsidy defined: “I see so much in the 
newspapers about subsidies. What does a 
subsidy mean, John?” “A subsidy, Mary, 
is where I give you twenty dollars for going 
to see your mother instead of having her 


come to see you.” —Denver News. 


_ High Grade Investment Securities. 





G. H. WALKER & CO.,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COT'TON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


| 
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A MESSAGE FROM MARS. 





M. Wilfred de Fonveille, a well-known 
French astronomer, relates, in the Matin, an 
event which, if true, strengthens the con- 
viction held by some astronomers that the 
planet Mars is inhabited. He says the 
phenomenon recently observed is tanta- 
mount to a message from the planet. It 
was first noted by Mr. Douglas, a well- 
known astronomer at the Harvard Observa- 
tory in Arizona, and subsequently signalled 
to the Central Astronomical Bureau at Kiel 
in a communication notice signed by Mr. 
Pickering, the director of the observatory at 
Harvard. From Kiel it was sent to the 
Paris Observatory, and, according to the no- 
tice, Mr. Douglas, while observing the por- 
tions of Mars known as the Icarian Sea, 
was struck by a strange fact. A series of 
bright lights suddenly appeared on a straight 
line extending for several hundred kilo- 
metres. These gigantic fires burned with- 
out interruption for one hour and ten 
minutes, and then disappeared as suddenly 
as they had come. 

M. de Fonveille evidently believes in a 
message from Mars. This rectilinear dis- 
position he thinks would seem to indicate a 
voluntary action, a theory which is strength- 
ened by their appearance and disappearance. 
M. de Fonveille thinks that as the planet 
Mars is under constant observation any 
repetition of the supposed signals will cer- 
tainly be noticed. If the inhabitants of 
Mars really lighted those fires, it is, he 
says, indispensable for the astronomers of 
this world to let them know that they have 
been understood and that they count on 
their intelligence to succeed in understand 
ing us and in creating a special alphabet. 


The finest silk umbrellas, with the most 
beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $40, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 
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DIRECTORS. 
August Gehner, 
Geo. H. Goddard, 
S. E. Hoffman, 
Breckinridge Jones, 
Sam. M. Kennard, 
Wm. F. Nolker, 
Wn. D. Orthwein, 


Elmer B. Adams, 
Williamson Bacon, 
Charles Clark, 

Harrison I. Drummond, 
Auguste B. Ewing, 
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Moses Rumsey, 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $0,500,000. 
4% PAID ON SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


Thomas O’Reilly, M. D., 
H. Clay Pierce, 

Chas. H. Turner, 

J. C. Van Blarcom, 
Julius S. Walsh, 
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THE COMMIT TEEMAN TALKS. 


The Mayoralty campaign is funny. Bob 
Kern is yowling about the outrage of nomi- 
nating a gold bug Mayor, when he isn’t 


even a legal resident of the city. Having 
failed of election to Congress twice, in this 
city, he has taken up a residence in Macon 
County, whence he hopes to go to Congress 
in the future. Mr. Kern asserts that Ed 
Butler twice knifed him in races for Con- 
gress here, and now wants’ to put up Mr. 
Wells to knife him, for some friend of 
Ziegenhein because Ziegenhein’s friends 
knifed Horton in favor of Jim Butler for 
Congress. Kern always was a kicker. He 
kicked when Castleman beat him for a 
nomination. He kicked against giving up 
to the campaign fund when he was nomina- 
ted. Hethinks he was knifed. He wasn’t. 
He was defeated twice for these reasons: 
the gold men knewhe wasa gold bug and 
despised him for taking a silver nomination; 
the silver men knew he was a_ gold bug and 
despised him for sinking his principles and 
pretending to favor silver, and the people at 
large didn’t like him, because of a rumor of 
something “queer” in his connection with the 
Cherokee money-distribution. 

Funnier than Kern’s antics are those of 
the Manufacturers’ Association. Doug Kings- 
land of that organization is a dark horse 


candidate for Mayor. Mr. Van Cleave 


is also a  dark-horse candidate for 
Mayor. And so they get together 
and .denounce the Bridge Arbitrary 


as a throttling of the city’s commerce. 
Funny that there’s nothing about the Bridge 
Arbitrary until just before a city campaign. 
But to hear Ed. Noonan and Nick Bell 
howling about the Bridge Arbitrary, and 
posing as business men, beats all. They 
have been politicians and office-holders most 
of their lives. Their wouldn’t know the 
Bridge Arbitrary if they stumbled over it, 
and it’s a hundred-to-one shot that, as they 
probably travel on passes, they never felt 
the Bridge Arbitrary’s exactions. They are 
about as much business men as Bob Kern 
is a silver man, or as Jim Seibert is a St. 
Louisan. 

Seibert’s appointment as Excise Com- 
missioner is against the city. The thing is 
a “con game.” It “cons” the wine room 
keepers and it “cons” the anti-wine-room 
crusaders. Big Jim will jolly both sides 
until after the election. But the people are 
“on,” and no votes are made by giving a 
big city job to a yap from the country. 
Dockery is too foxy. Smart tricks can be 
too smart. The people ‘see through all of 
Dockery’s plays, and they distrust him. It’s 
good to be slick, but the people won’t rely 
upon a smart Aleck. Andthe Governor is 
too slick, just like Bill Stone is, and just like 


Sam Priest is. They’re all tobe “coppered” 


when you’re playing politics. Play them 
for yourself to lose and you’ve got ’em 
right. 


The fight on Wells is fool politics. The 
ticket can’t win without gold bug votes. 
Throw down the gold men and tell them go 
chase themselves, and we won’t get thirty 
cents from Jim Campbell or John Scullin, or 
Julius Walsh or the Missouri Pacific, Frisco, 
Wabash, M. K. & T. or Burlington. We 
must take Wells or some one like him or we 
can’t win. We need the “dough.” We 
haven’t won anything since we turned, down 
Maffitt and Scullinin 1896, at Sedalia, until 
Jim Campbell gave us a ticket last Novem- 
ber and gave us the coin to elect it, and got 
the gold bugs feeling friendly. Now a 


lot of guys that have failed to get 


elected without gold-bug support don’t want 
anybody else to get elected with gold-bug 
support. They’reallchumps. Without the 
gold bugs the boys will still be out of jobs, 
and a lot of Hineys will run the City Hall. 
Jim Campbell can elect Wells. Let him do 
it. Then us fellows will get the offices. 
This is practical politics. 

The Commitieeman. 


ee 
WOMEN’S DRESS. 


In the course of a public discussion on 
women’s dress at Berlin, the other day, 
Professor Rubner condemned the long skirt 
asa frequent cause of accidents and as a 
promoter of neuralgic pains, which were 
brought on by constantly holding up the 
dress. Professor Brockmuller, the artist, 
while not denying the gracefulness in general 
of trains, pointed out that in any quick move- 
ment the effect was the reverse of graceful, 
and recommended stort dresses, especially 
at dances. Madame Professor Seler advo- 
cated the short skirts, because it was un- 
worthy of women to yield to a fashion which 
made the wearer a slave to her garments, 
because the short skirts made those who 
wore them look younger. In the end the 
meeting resolved, by a large majority, that 
long walking dresses are irreconcilable with 
the modern requirements of hygiene, liberty 
of movement, and beauty. 

we st 
LITTLE SERMONS. 


Under the title of “Monday Sermons” 
Paul M. Paine has collected a series of 
twenty minature essays written by him for 
the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard. They 
are not sermons, hardly sermonettes, unless 
it be for a vein of ethical preachment in each, 
but no one can read them without a cordial 
“Amen” at the end of every one. Mr. Paine 
has the gift of saying the right thing on such 
topics as personal purity, benevolence, 
discontent and sociological subjects without 
being priggish or being suspected of Pharisa- 
ism. His style isa model of happy terse- 
ness and fine choice of words. It shows 
that journalism is, in the right man’s hands, 
the truest sort of literature. Perhaps Mr. 
Paine’s happiest gift is the one which to the 
reader of taste is most pleasant, the gift that 
makes Macaulay and Andrew Lang so de- 
lightful—allusion. So his pretty, broad- 
margined brochure, printed in black and red, 
is quite worth while. [ Paine, Syracuse, 
N. Y., publisher. Price 50 cents. } 


ee 
TO HIM WHO HATH. 





William Barbour, a wealthy New York 
thread manufacturer, is the winner of the 
Pierce homestead, which was raffled in 
Sioux City, Ia., a few days before Christ- 
mas. Mr. Barbour said: 

“Several years ago John Pierce, whom I 
have known for nearly twenty years, and 
who was a millionaire, became financially 
embarrassed and asked me to lend him 
$2.500 to use in real estate speculation. 

“I gave him the money, and a little later 
his friends devised the scheme of raffling 
his house for $60,000 at $1 a chance, thus 
realizing for the property a larger sum than 
could be obtained .for it at private sale. I 
took 2,500 chances and the lucky number, 
35,365 was among them. 

“The raffle was held in the presence of 
the Mayor of Sioux City and several promi- 
nent citizens, and a little girl drew the ticket 
which bore the number corresponding to the 
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NOT A PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





Little attention has been paid to a case 
recently decided at Washington that in- 
volved the rights of theatre manager and 
patron. A negro bought a seat on the 
lower floor of a Washington theatre and 
attended a performance. During the even- 
ing the manager requested the negro to 
relinquish his place and leave the theatre, 
offering him the money that had been paid 
for the ticket. This was refused, and the 
negro was ejected. A suit for damages 
resulted. 

The plaintiff in this case did not take 
action under the Civil Rights law, and only 
set forth his alleged rights as a citizen to 
occupy a place in a theatre upon payment of 
the usual fee. The defense took the ground 
that a ticket for a reserved seat is merely a 
license revocable at the will of the manager, 
in whose theatre it is sold, upon a return of 
its price. 

This contention, which is generally held 
by managers, and in many cases put into 
words on the tickets sold, did not stand in 
court, where_it was declared that a ticket 
holder of a reserved seat in a theatre has 
rights similar to those of a lessee for a 
specified term, subject only to the manager’s 
police power to enforce order and maintain 
decency on his premises. Going further 
than this, the trial court cited an opinion 
that prevails in the United States Supreme 
Court, to the effect that the manager of a 
place of amusement to which the public is 
invited to come on payment for places is 
not a private enterprise owing no duty to its 
patrons, but a place “clothed with a public 
interest because used in a manner to make 
it of public consequence and to affect the 
community at large.” 

‘This disposes effectively of the idea that 
has come to prevail among certain managers 
that the operation of a theatre is a “private 
business.” —7he Dramatic Mirror. 
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A QUEEN’S WEDDING GOWN. 





The New York Sun has received a descrip- 
ion from Amsterdam gf the marvelous 
wedding-gown which Queen Wilhelmina 
will wear. It was designed in Paris, and its 
chief feature consists of wonderful embroid- 
eries, which are being made at the Royal 
School of Art Needlework. The dress 
itself is of cloth of silver so exquisitely 
supple and fine in texture that it suggests 
the Indian muslin of our grandmothers, 
which could be pulled through a ring. It is 
made up over the richest white glace silk. 
The front, of jupe, will be worked ina 
tapering design harmonizing with the train, 
being broad at the hem and narrowing toward 
the waist. The full court-train will trail two 
and a half metres on the ground. It falls 
from the waist and is surrounded by two 
broad bands of embroidery, giving the gen- 
eral idea of detached sprays of orange- 
blossoms and their foliage connected by 
scrolls and ribbons. Each one of the 
clusters of flowers has a single, fully opened 
bloom, surrounded by buds more or less de- 
veloped. Fine seed-pearls are used for 
these, while the foliage is indicated by silver 
threads and paillettes. In addition to the 
pearls and paillettes, six kinds of silver- 
bullion twist are employed to produce the 
different effects required, and most of the 
interlacing ribbon is highly raised, or, in 
technical terms, “couched.” The embroidery 
is worked up on silver tissue and white silk 
foundation as well, thus imparting richness 
as well as firmness. No work is to appear 





on the bodice, which, according to Dutch 
custom for state weddings, is to be cut low. 
It is to be draped with Brussels lace, of 
which the queen possesses a most valuable 
collection, both antique and modern. 
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HARRISON’S LUNCHEON. 





The Congressman’s wife, in her bright 
letters, tells many good stories. Here is one 
of them: 

Finally, these men got around to the re- 
cent visit of ex-President Harrison to Wash- 
ington. 

“General Harrison,” said Senator P——, 
“is one of the strongest, soundest, ablest 
men we have ever had in public life. He 
has always been reserved and is rather 
handicapped by an unresponsive, cold 
manner. Why, I remember——” and here 
the Senator began to chuckle to himself, 
and the whole table leaned forward full of 
expectation. The Senator went on: 

“When Harrison was in the Senate h 
always used to bring his luncheon to the 
committee room. He carried it in his coat 
pocket and would eat it while he went on 
with his work. One day when he got it out 
as usual from his pocket we saw him look it 
all over ruefully, and it did look rather 
dubious. He finally remarked to us that he 
guessed he must have sat on it accidentally. 
One of his colleagues, one who had recently 
been ignored by Harrison, spoke up im- 
pulsively: ‘Well, by Jove, Harrison, if 
you’ve sat on it I’ll bet you a sixpence it is 
frozen solid;’ and of course a shout went up 
from the whole committee.” 

“How did he take it?” asked I, when the 
merriment had died away. 

“Oh,” returned the Senator, “he joined in 
the laugh. It was too good a one on him 
and he had to unbend.”—Saturday Evening 
Post. 
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ESTERHAZY’S PLIGHT. 





A Paris correspondent says: Madame 
Esterhazy, who some time ago obtained a 
divorce from the notorious major, is bring- 
ing an action for alimony against her 
mother, the Marquis de Nettancours. Dur- 
ing the hearing of the case, counsel for the 
plaintiff read in court a curious letter from 
Major Esterhazy to his divorced wife, in 
which he says: “I have been unable to write 
to my children these last days for want of 
money to buy a stamp. My physical 
strength is gone, I am disheartened and 
penniless. I have taken but one meal within 
the last forty-eight hours, and that was in 
a work-house. I have no money to buy 
clothes. I am shivering with cold, being 
unable, of course, to warm myself anywhere 
except in the churches and the museums. 
Everybody will say that this is a confession 
of guilt. You can say that I am starving. I 
have had to pawn my wedding-ring. It was 
the only piece of jewelry I carried away. 
I kept it in spite of the divorce. I pawned 
it the other day, only at the last extremity.” 


et 
Ex-Senator Evarts was discussing dys- 
pepsia and indigestion and that sort of thing 
the other day with a lady, who remarked 
that she supposed the greater part of the 
trouble men had with their stomachs was 
due to the different wines they drank. “It 
was the indifferent wines that gave me the 
most trouble,” retorted the venerable states- 
man. 
ee St 


Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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The following will be the Bill of Fare for To-Day : 
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A Diner Once at 
Crawford's 
(irand Cafe 


House Prices. 
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A Fair Sample of the Daily Bill of Fare. 


Thursday, January 24, 1901. 


me 
A Diner Always ! ! Soups Cream of Celery, Consomme Julienne. 
Fish Red Snapper au Cort Boullion, 15c. 
For the Following Reasons: Boiled Pickled Beef Tongue, with Spinach, 15c. 
Entrees Blanquette of Veal, ala Ncienne, l5c. 
Their Supplies are the Best that money Roast Pork Tenderloin, braised, Puree of Sweet Potatoes, 15c; 
Chicken Hash, Mexican, with Poached Egg, 20c; 
can buy. WW Prime Rib of Beef, au Jus, 20c; 
W Stuffed Young Turkey, with Cranberry Sauce, 25c. 
Their Chefs are the Best that money can x Cold and Boiled Ham,15c; Yarmouth Bloaters, 25c; Roast Beef, 20c; 
: A\)\ Sardines, per box, 30c; Chicken Salad, 20c; 
hire. IN Salads Potato Salad, 5c; Cold Slaw, 5c; 
“AN Fresh Lobster Salad, 20c; Fresh Shrimp Salad, 20c; 
Their Waitresses are the most obliging Ox Tongue, 15c; Lettuce, 5; Cucumber, 10c; 
Saddle of Mutton, 15c; Cold Veal 15c. 
idi und in St. Louis. 
and tidiest to be fo Sandwiches Ham Sandwich, 5c; Cheese Sandwich, 5c; 
| Tongue Sandwich, 10c; Roast Beef Sandwich, 5c; 
Their Coffee Makers and Tea Makers | Chicken Sandwich, 10c; Corned Beef Sandwich 5c; 
d h ‘ b P Chicken (sliced) 20c. 
are adepts at their business. 
P Vegetables Stewed Corn, 5c; String Beans, 5c; Mashed Potatoes, 5c; 
Lima Beans, 5c; Stewed Tomatoes, 5c; Green Peas, 5c; 
Their Dish-washers are such scrubbers Scie Mites Mienh Se | 
: Asparagus on Toast, 10c. FT 
they break half the crockery in pol- | 
h Cheese Swiss Cheese, 10c; American Cheese, 10c. | 
ishing it. 
8 Desserts Green Gages, 5c; Vanilla Ice Cream, 10c; | 
‘ oy ‘ English Breakfast Tea, 5c; Ceylon Tea, 5c; 
Their Dining Saloon is the largest, the Cocoa, 5c; Chocolate, 10c; Coffee, 5c; 
P “or ‘ Jersey Toast, 5c; Lombard Plums, 5c. 
lightest, airiest and cleanest in the | 
| Pastry Sliced Bananas and Cream, 5c; 
country. ah Apple Fritters, rum sauce, 5c; 
aN Green Apple Pie, 5c; Mince Pie, 5c; Peach Pie 5c; 
Their Prices are not Half Hotel or Club Cream Puffs, 5c; Lemon Meringue, 5c; 
ays Pumpkin Pie, 5c; Pie, a la Mode, 10c; 


Extra Service will be charged when One Portion is Served for Two or More. 


WAITRESSES WILL ACCEPT NO TIPS. 


Bill of Fare. 
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Chocolate Eclairs, 5c; Cream Rolls, 5c. 


Coffee, 5c; Pot of Tea, 10c; Crystal Water 10c. 








ST. LOUIS, A LA CORELLI. 


ntessa M 


MESSU 


Via Giulia No.— Roma. 

DEAR F.—As we upon this side are now 
being enlightened through the most chaste 
and truthful pages of the “Master Christian,” 
as to the thoughts and doings of your towns- 
folk and kinsmen in Rome, it is but just that 
you should know something of life over here, 
and you will, doubtless, be interested in a 
description of my recent visit to St. Louis 
one of the most cities of the 
United States. 

Behold me then, en route from New York 
(a suburb of Boston) full of the curiosity 
and anticipations attendant upon a visit to 
this savage place in the “wilds of the West,” 
a trip accompanied by many dangers. After 
two days and nights of headlong whirling, 
rushing through the tunnels and around the 
curves of the B. & O. road, (to which 
tossings of a sea-voyage are nothing) my 
anxious eyes were greeted by the sight of 
a dense,black cloud upon the horizon, which 
marked the spot of my destination. 

Upon a nearer approach, the cars were 
boarded by venders of masks, which have 
to be donned immediately upon arrival, and 
to prevent the in- 


important 


are worn by every one, 
halation of the cinders and dust of this 
most unclean city, and also to protect the 
eyes. Theupper part is of glass,from which 
depends a strip of cloth, on which is in- 
scribed the wearer’s name, so that friends 
may recognize each other. These masks 
being of every color, according to the fancy 
of the wearers, lend a bizarre and gay ap- 
appearance to the crowd upon the streets. 

Arrived at the station, (the only substan- 
tial building in the city, the dwellings being 
usually mere sheds, on account of the 
frequent cyclones that devastate the place) 
you are at once provided with stilts, to 
enable you to walk with ease above the mass 
of waste papers and filth that have been 
accumulating during the last century, it 
being against the law to allow other scaven- 
gers than the rats, the wind and the rain. 
Your recent inundation in Rome is nothing, 
compared with the state of things here after 
every storm. Boys swim around in the 
streets like fish, transporting passengers in 
a sort of cage on their backs, while those 
less venturesome traverse the streets in 
boats. These boats are kept always ready 
for use, especially in the business parts of 
the city, wheremen do largely congregate, 
and who are so addicted to the use of 
tobacco that it is often necessary to resort to 
these, in order to pass unsullied through the 
streams of ambia. 

Interpreters also besiege you at 
step, for you must know that 
arriving from the more civilized portions of 
this country, where the English language is 
sometimes spoken with purity, cannot under- 
stand the peculiar pronunciation of these 
people, the flattening of the letter A—the 
mingled, as it is, with a 


every 
persons 


exaggeration of R 
slang so prolix and peculiar, that it requires 
several months practice to master it. And 
in order to satisfy the capricious taste of the 
people, which demands ceaseless variety in 
everything, this slang changes constantly, 
and those who are not fluent in its use, are 
not admitted into “sassiety.” 

Legal marriage is quite obsolete here, 
being too o/d an institution to be popular, 
and inconvenient in many ways. The few 
who conform to the usages of their fore- 
fathers, usually become tired of the bondage 
in a few weeks, and speedily shake it off, 
as divorce is made easy for all, and is quite 
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the mode. The consequence is, that there 
is a great state of uncertainty as to the 
relationship of people, and who is who. 

There is probability of the West 
being entirely depopulated before long, on 
account of the societies which exist for 
kidnaping children, holding them as 
prizes, (which recalls the customs of the 
Dark Ages) it having become a thriving 
business. Children when playing in the 
street are attached by long chains to a 
burglar alarm in the house, so that in case 
of a sudden attack by a kidnaper, the 
family may be alarmed. 

Churches used to exist long ago, but are 
no longer used except for the harangues of 
boys, or waifs, who spring out of the gutter, 
without parents, home or study, and give, at 
intervals, instruction necessary to children in 
the management of their parents, and in 
forming laws for the protection of criminals. 
These mysterious beings always have big 
blue eyes that read the secrets of your soul, 
and flit about soliloquizing in the language 
of the Bible—their clothing, a loin-cloth and 
a pair of cotton-batting wings. 

At night, people carry lanterns, (as in 
Europe during the middle ages) there being 
only an occasional gas jet at long intervals, 
barely sufficient to “make darkness visible,” 
and when parties are given, a bonfire is 
lighted in front of the house of the enter- 


every 


tainer, an easy matter on account of the re- | 


fuse of every description collected in the 
streets. The odors therefrom are most ex- 
hilarating. 

Life is not valued very highly 
happy-go-lucky people, and it is a wonder 
that there are enough left to keep up an or- 
ganization—assassinations are so frequent, 
and the street cars are so terrorized by 
bandits, that one feels defrauded of proper 
excitement if a trip down town is accom- 
plished without a “hold-up,” or a number 
being killed. For this reason, every one, 
even women and children, carries knife or 
pistol, which are freely used, and upon the 
slightest provocation between acquaintances, 
a stab or shot settles the question. It is 
very unsafe also, for a stranger to venture a 
remark or criticism upon this unique state of 
things, as the native firmly believes that his 
city surpasses every other spot on earth for 
mental and physical advantages—-and any 
one daring to differ from this opinion is im- 
mediately “removed.” So, if you do not 
hear from me again, you may guess my fate, 
and erecta tombstone to my memory. 
Should I survive, I will soon resume my 
narration, which it would be well to publish 
in the 7ribuna for the benefit of the admirers 
of Marie Corelli—A rividerci. Aa i 
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TOUR OF ALL MEXICO. 
Superb Itinerary with Three Circle Tours 
in the Tropics and to The Ruins of Mitla. 
Pullman Vestibuled Train, Drawing Room, 
Compartment, Library, Parlor, and Dining 
Cars, with the Opera-Top Car Chililitli, 
from St. Louis, Tuesday, January 22d, via 
Iron Mountain Route, at 8:00 P. M. Only 
Programs Three Circle Tours of the Tropics 
and visits to the Ruined Cities, with Pullman 
Cars, in the South of Mexico. Tours under 
personal escort of Mr. Reau Campbell, 
General Manager, THE AMERICAN 
TOURIST ASSOCIATION. 
TICKETS INCLUDE ALL EXPENSES 
EVERYWHERE, 
Address H. F. Berkley, Pass. and 
Ticket Agt., Iron Mountain Route, Broad- 





way and Olive streets, St. Louis. 
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Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 
Central R. R. offers the finest equipped 

train service at frequent intervals to 

Buffalo from South and West. 
M. E. Ingc'ls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P.A. 
Cincinnati. 








Ie Vekteoea Caced 
co Advertise 


Great many successful advertis- 

ers started on credit, but it’s 

dangerous and much more ex- 
pensive. The publisher, the agent and 
the advertiser all take big risks. 

The right kind of advertising is abso- 
lutely the best investment a man can make; 
but the chance of its not being the right 
kind makes it a speculation, and the only 
man to speculate is the man with the money. 
Mane eM RR Aco EN NRA ANA RORSSL S REEAN. 





Our business is to help you minimize any 
chance of loss by bringing to you the experiences 
—good and bad—of other business men. 

We pay cash for all kinds of advertising— 
magazines, newspapers, streetcars, bill boards, 
catalogues, booklets or correspondence sys- 
tems, and charge you ¢ash for it, with the profit 
on our work paid by the publisher, street car 
or bill board man, printer or engraver, 


The H. E. Speen a 


goatee 1 Bank Bldg., 
Advertising # gyi Bak Bio. 
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ASHES OF ROSES 
Soft on the sunset sky 
Bright daylight closes, 
Leaving when light doth die, 
Pale hues that mingling lie.— 
Ashes of roses. 


When loves’ wari sunt is set, 
Loves’ brightness closes; 
Kyes with soft tears are wet, 
In hearts there linger yet 
Ashes of roses. 
Elaine Goodale Easimau. 


ee 
THE OLD AND THE NEW. 





Our father’s God! from out whose hand 
‘The centuries fall like grains of sand. 
We meet to-day, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

‘To thank Thee for the era done 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


For art and labor met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 
We thank Thee; but withal we crave 
‘The austere virtues strong to save, 
‘The honor proof to place or gold, 
The manhood never bought or sold! 


O make Thou us through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 
Around our gift of freedom draw; 
The safeguards of our righteous law; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 
Let the new cycle shame the old. 

John G, Whittier, 


me 
GOTHAM’S CHEAP NABOBS. 


In last week’s MIRROR there was repro- 
duced “an article from the New York Sun, 
upon great fortunes in Gotham, in which the 
inquiry was made whether the limit of 
luxury had not been reached. The “old 
New Yorker,” who wrote the article, has 
contributed other articles, dealing with 
swelldom and its short comings, and not the 
least interesting of those articles is one in 
which he takes exception to Bishop Potter’s 
remarks about the extravagant display of 
the society leaders of the metropolis, and 
declares that most of the elaborate descrip- 
tions of so-called social “functions” are 
chiefly fiction, manufactured by the yellow 
journals. St. Louisans will recognize in 
the article, as it proceeds, some symptoms 
that are not unknown either to the society 
or the journalism of this city. The criticism 
of the rich of New York will apply with, of 
course, some few exceptions to the rich 
of St. Louis. “In those papers flaring and 
largely imaginary pictures of balls, recep- 
tions, weddings, and what-not are printed 
almost daily,” he says, “and the faces of 
‘social queens’ and ‘society buds’ are made 
to fill whole pages. With them goes text 
prepared in a way (and perhaps with a 
purpose) to provoke hostile public sentiment 
or toexcite public derision. Gowns, jewels, 
even /ingerie are described with a particular- 
ity and an emphasis which could not be 
exceeded inthe record and description of 
great events of international importance. 
A mere dancing party for young people 
under the supervision of bored elders (for 
that is about all the social ‘function’ most 
elaborately pictured usually is), is treated as 
an affair of tremendous significance. Dresses 
which are only the conventional costumes 
for such occasions are described as if they 
were ‘creations’ novel in the world and 
peculiar to this time, when really, barring 
changes in fashions, they are substantially 
the same as they always were. That is, the 
vulgarity of the display is in the description 
rather than the society. Amusements and 


are and always have been inseparable from 
social intercourse and in themselves have no 
more significance or importance as public 
manifestations than a boy’s game of marbles 
or a girl’s play with her doll-house, are 
written about as if they were of serious 
moment. People who in themselves or 
their careers have shown nothing entitling 
them to distinction are paraded and pictured 
as if they were heroes and heroines of 
fascinating interest for the public. Houses 
which are not distinguishable in the charac- 
ter of their appointments from the abodes of 
rich people generally are described as if 
they were palaces as imposing in decoration 
as in historical association. The common- 
place, in fine, is elevated into prominence. 
Social expenditure, which is merely within 
the average of this country by people who 
have large incomes, and below the average 
in England, for instance, is spoken of as 
marvelous profuseness. 

“The truth,” continues this indignant 
New Yorker, “is that the peculiarity of 
American fortunes, one of the reasons for 
their rapid accumulation, is that relatively to 
incomes in the United States the expenditure 
is small. After a man has provided himself 
with a house of sufficient size, he can make 
a social display which will appal these 
newspapers by an expenditure of compara- 
tively little money in addition to his regular 
household outlay. The families in New 
York who spend lavishly as compared with 
their incomes or relatively to the expendi- 
tures of great English entertainments, for 
example, are few in number; I even ques- 
tion if any at all are to be found. Our scale 
is low rather than high. At any rate, the 
number of rich Americans who live on the 
mere income of their income is not small. 
Of course, American fortunes accumulate 
rapidly under such circumstances. Their 
possessors are not charged with the obliga- 
tions of expenditure, social and traditional, 
which tax aristocratic owners of great Eng- 
lish estates who are compelled to it by 
public opinion whether they enjoy the dis- 
play or it irksthem. Here a rich man does 
as he chooses with his money and usually he 
piles it up rather than scatters abroad any 
share of it large enough to prevent the rapid 
accumulation of his fortune. It is all non- 
sense to talk about the profuseness of our 
rich. They don’t spend enough. Their 
relative magnificence is not astonishing. 
The trouble is in the vulgar prominence 
given to such conventional social demonstra- 
tion as they make, as if it was something 
unheard of in the world, ordinary dancing- 
parties being lifted into seeming distinction 
as tremendous social functions and ordinary 
people elevated into notoriety as if they 
were splendid characters of world-wide 
interest and importance.” 

Ft 

TOURS TO OLD 

MEXICO. 


THOMPSON’S 


An elegant special Pullman train leaves 
St. Louis via the Iron Mountain Route, 
Wednesday, February 27th, train consisting 
of six cars; composite car, dining car, com- 
partment sleeping cars, drawing-room car, 
and library and observation car. Thirty- 
four hundred miles of travel in Mexico, and 
on into Tropical Mexico. Six full days in 
Mexico, at finest hotel. All large cities of 
Mexico visited. The most complete tour, 
and the finest Pullman train ever sent to 
Old Mexico. Address inquiries at once to 
R. G. Thompson, P. & T. A., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, or to H. C. Townsend, G. P. & T. 
A., St. Louis. 





social recreations and entertainments which 


$1.98 DRESS GOODS OFFER. 
For $1.98 we furnish a full dress pattern of 7 yards of genuine imported French Two 
Tone Jacquard Dress Suitings, a new 1901 French mercerized fabric, regular $4. 00value. 
Our foreign buyer bought 1122 pieces of these goods at a foreed sale under the hammer, 
4 for spot cash direct fromthe manufacturer, fresh from the French looms at about one- 
es e Fy banner 9 tomake, THESE GOODS HAVE JUST BEEN LANDED 
we r or e gree | ares r a Ay yo They are right from the fashion center 
. rance, and we offer them in fu ress patterns of 7 yards at or 
e28t A) in any quantity at 29 cents per yard, 50 per cent less that dealers ante? in 
> hundred piece lots. hese goods are good weight, suitable for dresses for 
young or old, and for all seasons; firmly woven, guaranteed for serviee, Woven with 
Pay @ handsome raised crepon effect, such fabrics as will beshown by all fashionable 
wae city stores the coming season at fancy prices) COLORIN S. We can furnish 
these goods in all the very latest shades and combinations, They include almost every 
shade and combination to become all complexions and ages. 
OUR NO MONEY OFFER Cut this ad, out and send to us, give us 
; § an idea of coloring or combination of 
menage beg te ee we will aan res a big full dress pattern of 7 yards of this fine, 
: “new style French dress goods, by express €. 0.D., subject to examination, Y " 
examine the goods at your express office, and if found perfect ly satisfactory, exactly zs staapocrnen 0! aged ghee Reem 
pattern as you could not buy from your storekeeper at home at less than 84.00, a class of g£oods that is seldom 
found in country stores at any price, pronounced by everyone the greatest value ever shown in your section, 
then pay the express agent OUR SPECIAL OFFER PRICE $1.98 and express charges. (The express charges will average 
25 to 50 cents). These goods vary from 38 to 40 inches in width. If more than 7 yards are wanted, 29 cents per yard extra, 
OUR SPECIAL $i 98 PRIC for a full dress pattern of 7 yards is based on the actual cost of the 
. ; . entire lot to us at a forced cash sale under the hammer, ocean freight 
to New York, rail freight to Chicago, and but our one small percentage of profit added. We could sell the entire 
lot to any wholesale dry goods house in Chicago today at a big profit, but we want to give our customers 
the benefit of this purchase, give you for #1.98 such a dress pattern as you could not buy elsewhere at less than $4.00. 
ORDER TODAY. DON’T DELAY. Don’t wait to write for samples. These goods will go quickly, 
and when they are gone there will beno more. UNDERSTAND, you take no risk, If they don’t suit you 
when examined at the express office, don’t take them and don’t pay a cent, but order at once, If you will state 
your age and complexion, and allow us to select the coloring, we will give you the handsomest and most becoming thing we have. 


TATA. Ades, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Chicago. 











Burlington 








“Burlington-Northern Pacific Express” 
No. Al. to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Portland, Puget 9.00 A. M. 
Sound. Northwest, via Billings, Montana. DAILY. 
“Nebraska-Colorado Express,” one night 
No. °. to Denver, for Culorado, Utah, Pacific Coast. 2.05 ¢ M 
Also for St. Paul and Minneapolis. DAILY. 
For Kansas City, St. Joseph, Denver, 
N 0. 15. Council Bluffs, Omaha, Nebraska, 9.00 P. M. 
Colorado, Pacific Coast. ; 
City Ticket Office, SOUTHWEST CORNER BROADWAY AND OLIVE STREET. 
HOWARD ELLIOTY, J. G. DELAPLAINE, L. W. WAKELEY, 
General Manager, City Passenger Agent. General Passenger Agent. 
All the late Cloth 
BOO K S and Paper Bound ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 
{ Fete Ds ” 807 NorrH Fouartn Sr. 

















A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE»* 


DEATH REGULATIONS. 


took her before a magistrate, who committed 
her to prison. The bodies of her six 


A woman in London, after having buried | former husbands were exhumed, and as 
six husbands, found a man willing to make | ™arks of violence were still discoverable 
her a wife once more. For several months|0n each of them, she was condemned and 
their happiness was mutual, the woman | executed. To this circumstance are Eng- 
comparing favorably her present husband | /and and the United States indebted for the 
with her former ones, who, she said, had | useful regulations by which no corpse can 
disgusted her with sottishness and infidelity. be interred without legal authority. 

With the view of knowing the real character ee 

of his “much-widowed wife, the gentleman} The _ best of all} remedies, and for 
> : over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 

began frequently to absent himself from] Syrup has been used by mothers for their chil- 

home, returning at late hours, and when he a. pn nye 5 nl ng rg oe 


did return to appear as if intoxicated. At] suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
ine IS Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
first reproaches, but afterwards menaces, te Wiuslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
: E : : : Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 

were the consequences of this conduct, and | tieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
one evening, when she imagined him dead pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
2 : it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 

drunk, she produced a piece of lead, and,| aud Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
: . ’ = Gums, reduces Inflammation, aud gives tone 
having melted it, she approached her | aig energy to the whole system. ‘Mrs. Win- 
husband, who pretended to be asleep, in| Slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
i . | pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 

order to pour the molten metal into his | one of the oldest and best female physicians 
sar through a_ pipe and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
eal ough a pipe. by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
wickedness, the man started up and seized | twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING Syrup.” 1840— 


Convinced of her 








her, secured her till the morning, and then | 1901. 
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The Mirror 





MAP OF OUR 


‘NEW POSSESSIONS. 








A document of unusual value is 
the “Round the World” folder just 


issued by the New York Central 





Lines, including a map of the 
United States, Alaska and our 


islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 





Oceans. 


A copy will be sent free, postpaid 
on receipt of a postage stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passen 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station 


New York 











The Wabash Line ‘ NS = gee. 
MEXICO TOUR. Se THE FAMOUS 


| Bihan Pullman Train ar- 


anged especially for this tour. 
re ‘ ae. 
Leaves St. Louis February 27th, 1901. 1 OF THE 


This will be the 
only tourist party : ft \vy > Ss SOUTHWEST 


making its home at 
Hotel Sanz, in Mex- 
ee hae Rot Springs, im. ‘‘The Carlsbad of America.”’ 


Hotel Sanz is the . : : wwepes 
Waldorf-Astoria of Four other noted Mineral Springs within six miles. 


Mexico. 2 Member Hustin (The Capital City), 
7 a pon peed a Noted forits Famous Water Power and Artificial Lake, navigable forthirty-five miles. 
ited to s sons. 


A comprehensive San Antonio, The Alamo City and Home of Old Missions. 


book is now ready ‘s F 4 
for distribution. Galveston, Corpus Christi, Hransas Pass, Rockport, 
Address The Famous Beach City, Deep Water Harbors and Shooting and Fishing Points. 


Winter Tour Dep't, Dallas, fort orth, Houston, The Big Commercial Cities. 
Wabash Railroad, ; 
Room 1023 Mexico, The Egypt of the New World, and 
Lincoln Trust Build’g, ra ee za 
ST. LOUIS. z California, The Golden Gate. 
ihe ELEGANT PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS. 


= sssssAaanAsAApAAAOAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAACAAALAL RECLINING CHAIR CARS ( Seats Free of Ertra Charg e). 
EUGENE Given Free PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPING CARS AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES. 


TOURIST TICKETS NOW ON SALE VIA THIS LINE AT GREATLY REDUCED RATES, 


FOR ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS, TIME FOLDERS, MAPS, ETC., CALL ON 














to each person interested 
in subscribing to the Ku- 
gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 


{POEMSs 
A $7.00 | sn cuount desired, gue, 


> 
3 
> 
4 
5 
4 
a 
a 
5 
4 
> 
i 
= - i 
- will entitle donor to his 
4 BOOK > daintily artistic volume 
; 
a 
a 
> 
a 
> 
> 
> 
a 
> 
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FIELD’S 








Cc. G. WARNER, RUSSELL HARDING, H.C. TOWNSEND, 

THE Book of “FIELD FLOWERS” Second Vice-President, Third Vice-Pres't and Gen'l Manager, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
the Century, (cloth bound, 8x11) as a ————-ST. LOUIS, MO 
Handsomely certificate of subscription : . 
Illustrated tofund. Book containsa 
by thirty- selection of Field’s best 
two of the and most representative 
World’s works and is ready for 
Greatest delivery. 
Artists. 4 But for the noble contri- 

bution of the world’s greatest artists this 

book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Kugene Field 
pom the Fund forthe building of a monu- 

ment tothe memory of the beloved poet of 
| childhood. Address 

q¢ EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 

i (Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 

If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 

i >»bhb»bb-b-b»»_»-»»__ »_  _ _—>_p> A444  »  >4.4.A1 ¢ 7: I LOL } | *. | 

Mention the MrrRoR, as Adv. is inserted as - Socks OUn ans up. 
our contribution. " ‘ ; ( Office or Home through- 

» A out at Factory Pres. 
Prices so low azents 
can sell at good profits > 

Cc vt slog } ie 151, Office & 


UNSIGHTLY HAIR OFFICE. Bie i> ease smeennen 


Duke of Stockbridge, Edward Bellamy; Maste! 














WOODWARD BTIFENAN PRINTING CO 








Abbbhbhhehs neehsbbbsbebeheeda 


| Best Passenger Service in,” 


ut, letter files, blank 
locument file, 


ne AN eas 
cae | PEEK AS. ey 


venien 


AR AER cet eR tel AAAs baba bbb ppb bbb hrbr ht ew 








Christian, Marie Corelli; Conscience of ‘Coralie 
Tommie and Grisel, J. M. Barrie 


A booklet on 
F. F. Moore, 
FREE T0 LADIES the monly de. fo" Garden of Eden, Blanch Howard, reek acc Som 
pilatory which permanently re- , Blank Books, Memorandums, Pocketbooks, Cara 
moves hair from the face, neck OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, | Cases, Bill Books, Bibles, Prayer Books and 


and arms Without injury. It kills the root of A. J. CRAWFORD, | ‘‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ Hymnals. The latest magazines, periodica!+ 
and paper-covered novels. Subscriptions take! 


Seat aa thane otc tay cee TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 

they need more, we will send a$1.00 bottle on : : — —— : | for all publications, JETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 (live 
receipt ot Ze" Sampleischargedtorbecause HOMEY TO LOAN | on TEXAS—Free. Established 1830. Telephone 101: 
} THE OLD RELIABLS. 











cents. To those who buy atreatment and find fs eee AND TONY CURES IS, OF. LVI, mY Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
in many cases it Works a permanent cure, 


DERMATINO CHEMICAL CO., - ~- Dept. 0. 
1805 Market St., ST. LOUIS, MO. On Diamonds and Jewelry. | E. P. TURNER, MATTHEWS’ 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, nera issenger an icke gen Sev endGhenteld Gietaltn, 
204 N. Fourtn Strem DALLAS, TEXAS. 314 OLive STRest 




















